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Mount McKinley Diary 


By EINAR NILSSON 


N June, 1942, an expedition was sent to Mount McKinley, Alaska, 

for the purpose of testing articles of equipment and supplies 
to be used for military purposes at high altitudes, in cold weather, 
and under mountaineering conditions, in general. The expedition 
was organized and conducted by the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps and comprised representatives of that corps and of the Army 
Air Forces, Army Ground Forces, Medical Corps, Signal Corps, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, the Royal Canadian Army, and the 
American Alpine Club. The members of the party combined mili- 
tary experience with mountaineering experience. Lieutenant Colonel 
Frank G. Marchman, Q. M. C., U. S. Army, was in command, with 
Captain Robert H. Bates second in command. Bates had made a 
number of ascents in Alaska and Yukon Territory, including a 
first ascent of Mount Lucania, and had been to 24,700 feet on Kz, 
in the Himalaya. Bradford Washburn, another member of the party, 
had climbed extensively in Europe and Alaska, had made first as- 
cents of Mounts Crillon and Lucania, and had great experience in 
photographic reconnaissance flights around Mount McKinley and 
other Alaskan mountains. Terris Moore had an extraordinary record 
of high mountain ascents, including Chimborazo (Ecuador), Minya 
Konka (China), Robson (Canada), and first ascents of Fair- 
weather, Bona, and Sanford, in Alaska. 

I was asked to join this party, largely, I suppose, because of the 
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winter mountaineering trips I had made with Bestor Robinson and 
others and because of the testing I had recently been doing for the 
Army on special types of equipment. I left San Francisco June 9, 
by United Air Lines and arrived at Minneapolis the following after- 
noon. 

Wednesday, June ro, 1942. At Minneapolis I found some of our 
party who had arrived there before me. We got together and started 
to arrange the tremendous amount of equipment to go with us and 
that which was to follow us. When I saw the number of large boxes 
to go I was almost floored. Little did I know the capacity of the 
large DC-3 transport plane of the Northwest Airline, now operated 
under some kind of Army charter. We opened some boxes to get hold 
of sleeping bags to be used in the plane. 

Thursday, June rr. Captain Robert H. Bates, Captain A. H. 
Jackman, Sergeant Peter Gabriel, Captain Rex Gibson, Flight 
Lieutenant Peter Webb (the last two, of the Canadian Army), 
Terris Moore and myself made up the party that boarded the plane 
for Fairbanks at 2:30 a. m. We slept on the floor of the plane and 
on top of our boxes, in fact all over the plane. And it was hot, no 
airconditioning here. At 10:30 a. m. we made Edmonton, Alberta, 
and had to leave our plane and wait for the next one, which took 
us away at 3:45 p. m. We were now flying over the great Canadian 
wilds of forests with no ends, rivers of great width and snow- 
capped mountains on the horizon. We had an “escort” of four 
bombers, and we all came down at Watson Lake, a beautiful spot 
in the wilderness, at 8:00 p. m., sun still shining. Left at 10:25 
p. m. and made White Horse at midnight. There I saw the great 
Yukon for the first time. 

Friday, June 12. We left White Horse at 12:20 a. m., slept most 
of the way, but woke up about an hour before reaching Fairbanks 
and saw some large mountains to the south which I at first thought 
were the McKinley Range, but found out later to be Mount Hayes 
and its satellites. A fine sight anyway in the light of the northern 
latitude. We arrived at Ladd Field just outside Fairbanks at 3:25 
a. m. Colonel Marchman and Walter Wood met us and saw us to 
our rooms at the B. O. Q., also called “Hotel De Ginck,” on the 
post. What time we woke up I don’t know, but we had breakfast and 
went right to work, arranging boxes, opening and repacking for 
parachute dropping on the mountain. 
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Saturday, June 13. These light nights certainly interfere with 
one’s sleep. However, the work keeps us too busy to notice the lack 
of sleep. Today we were issued our equipment to be used and worn 
on the way to Base Camp (5600). 

Sunday, June 14. We have now gone through just about all the 
boxes here. It will now be up to Colonel Marchman, Walter Wood, 
and Lieutenant Paul Hansen, to see that the stuff gets out to us. 
They are staying for a while. Bradford Washburn, Sterling Hend- 
ricks, Captain Jack Bollerud, Lieutenant Waldo Elmer, Captain 
Harold Lund, and Sergeant Wilbur Musser are already on their 
way, if not at Base Camp by now. 

Monday, June 15. We left Ladd Field for Fairbanks at 8:00 
a.m. The party consisted of Bob Bates, Terry Moore, Rex Gibson, 
Peter Webb, Peter Gabriel, and myself. In Fairbanks remained 
Captain Jackman, Colonel Marchman, Walter Wood, and Lieu- 
tenant Hansen, to follow as soon as equipment was parachuted on 
the mountain. 

We arrived at McKinley Park Station at 2:30 p. m. Superin- 
tendent Frank Been met us at the station and brought us up to 
headquarters. The new hotel, located near the station, built for the 
tourist traffic, was empty this year. Mr. and Mrs. Been, in their car, 
and Ranger John Rumore, in a light truck, drove us to Wonder 
Lake, whence we were to start for the mountain on foot. On our 
drive to Wonder Lake (90 miles) we saw a couple of grizzly bears, 
a very large marmot, and a herd of caribou of about 700 head. 
This was an unusually large herd according to Mr. Been. 

A star-shaped red flower growing like a moss was particularly 
attractive and plentiful. False heather was another very attractive 
flower. It looked very much like the cassiope of the Sierra Nevada 
with the exception of the red dots on the end of the petals—this 
flower was all white, or nearly so, and bell shaped. Several other 
species of the alpine flora were found; their names I don’t know. 

We hit the “trail” at Wonder Lake at 10:30 p. m. for McKinley 
Bar cabin where we arrived at 11:00 p. m. The mosquitoes were 
plentiful, but with headnet and “stayaway” we managed to get a 
good night’s sleep. Before turning in we had supper on our “M” 
ration, a combination of food worked up in Washington—in 
general, very good, only a little too fancy, too many things. We 
finally got to bed at 1:30 a. m. 
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Tuesday, June 16. Shortly after lunch we met Brad Washbum 
on his way out to direct the parachuting of equipment. His tale 
was one of woe. Muldrow Glacier was a morass after the recent 
rain, with slush up to the knees. Much of the equipment was 
damaged and some of it lost, among other things the generator for 
the radio transmitter, which explained the silence over the air. A 
camp had been established at the same spot that the Lindley- 
Liek expedition had used ten years ago, near the fork of the Clear- 
water and the Newcomer Creek. This we reached at 4:30 p. m. In 
camp we found Captain Lund and Sergeant Musser, our cook. The 
mosquitoes were thick at this place. This was to be expected, as 
the camp was located right out on the tundra near the river. The 
tundra is an interesting sight in itself. A spongy vegetation with 
plenty of moisture and the ground perpetually frozen a few feet 
below the surface. 

The equipment we have tried so far seems to work out fairly well. 
Bob is a fine leader. His ability to get things done without “bossing” 
is a rare gift. 

Wednesday, June 17. From Brad’s report, the three men at Base 
Camp, Sterling, Jack (Doc), and Elmer, were in need of various 
things, so Bob, Terry, and I set out at 10:30 a. m. for McGonagill 
Pass and Base Camp with a few essentials. The distance is about 
ten miles, and difference in elevation 3500 feet. We pulled into 
Base Camp at 3:30 p. m. and found the men in good shape, not 
at all willing to be relieved. The needed gasoline, three loads, had 
supposedly been dropped. One load, a drum of gas, fell out of the 
parachute harness and fell flat on the glacier, with no more than 
the smell left by the time the fellows got out to it. The other two 
loads have not been found, perhaps partly because they were drop- 
ped with white parachutes. 

The day up here is dreary-looking, with the clouds down on the 
glacier and a rather cold wind blowing. We started down again at 
5:20 p. m. and got into Lindley Camp at 8:00 p. m. Ten gallons of 
gas had been dropped here during the day. The weather is improv- 
ing but still no sight of the mountain summit. 

Thursday, June 18. Today we went up to Base Camp, for good, 
I hope. Rex Gibson and Peter Gabriel carried up five gallons of 
gas and returned to Lindley Camp. We started from Lindley at 
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11:30 a. m., Bob, Terry, Peter Webb, and myself. Saw caribou on 
high ridges on the way up. 

The day in camp was fine, partly clear. North Peak seen from 
camp for the first time. South Peak cannot be seen from camp be- 
cause a high point on Karstens Ridge blocks the view in this direc- 
tion. The mountain is an impressive sight. With part of the lower 
ridges out of sight in clouds, the peaks appear to reach much higher 
in the sky. Mount Brooks is another fine sight, across the glacier 
a little below camp, with precipitous slopes sending down ava- 
lanches all the time. 

All equipment parachuted so far is in. Bob and I share a tent, a 
Mead with a tunnel entrance. We have it set up on a gravel 
bench a little above the main camp. This gives a better view of the 
glacier. 

Friday, June 19. I had a comfortable night in camp last night. 
Mount Brooks and peaks farther east along the Muldrow stood 
out in all their glory this morning. Plane came in today and dropped 
twelve parachutes with equipment. This meant packing stuff the rest 
of the day. Backpacking puts you in pretty good shape. To have all 
this stuff flown in makes this expedition a simple venture in com- 
parison to the old-timers’, when they had to backpack every ounce. 

Four men, Bob, Terry, Doc, and Sterling, left for the top of the 
first icefall on the Muldrow this morning, returning at I1 p. m. 
They packed up a tent and some supplies. Rex came up with a 
message dropped at Lindley today and is staying. Peter Gabriel is 
to follow tomorrow. We were packing stuff until 12 midnight, from 
the parachuted loads on the glacier, and got it all in. 

Today I saw the biggest avalanche I ever had the privilege to 
witness. All afternoon Mount Brooks had his head in the clouds 
and was sending down small ones every now and then. About six 
o’clock we heard a prolonged thunder from across the glacier. Look- 
ing over towards Brooks, the whole face in the cirque was in a 
cloud of snow and ice coming down from above the clouds, no doubt 
from the very summit. It lasted for nearly a minute before it 
cleared. This face is shown as a 5000-foot precipice on the map. 
We did not see more than the lower half of it, but it was grand. 

Saturday, June 20. Good weather, sunny and clear, this morning. 
More equipment was dropped today. Terry, Sterling, Rex and I 
started off at 10 p. m. to explore the arm of the Muldrow glacier 
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just west of Mount Brooks, opposite camp. We had two objectives, 
One, to find suitable country for sledging, and the other, a possible 
route up to Karstens Ridge. This glacier is free from crevasses and 
rises very gently to the head basin. Going up the glacier, we saw 
sunset and sunrise on the South Peak one half hour apart. This 
was the first time I saw South Peak; it had a reddish halo of light 
fluffy clouds. We made camp at 3 a. m. on the glacier among a 
galaxy of snow- and ice-covered peaks. This place is about eight 
miles away from Base Camp. 

Sunday, June 21. Woke up at noon. Sunny and warm; almost 
hot in tent. We had our dinner or breakfast, whatever it is called 
with these unusual hours. It is much drier to travel during night. 
The snow freezes solid during the night and the glacier streams 
dry up. We walked up the rest of the glacier, about two miles, into 
the basin and found excellent sledging and skiing areas with a pos- 
sible pass leading out to the south, perhaps connecting with the Eld- 
ridge Glacier on the south side of Mount McKinley. No feasible 
route up Karstens Ridge from this glacier. The scenery in this basin 
is of the finest and should please us when we go up there for sledg- 
ing purposes. Mountain in full view again today. 

No more to investigate, we had lunch and started down to Base 
Camp at 6 p. m. arriving at 9:15 p. m. Very foggy at Base. Had 
been overcast all day here. 

Monday, June 22. Got up late this morning due to unusual hours 
on yesterday’s trip. A plane came over, this time the large DC-3 
transport, a plane we would have liked to use before on account of 
its large cargo capacity. Message informed us that all the remaining 
equipment, as long as the parachutes lasted, was being dropped. 
This amounted to one ton. There is still more to come, but this is 
the most important to be dropped at Base Camp. Four of us had 
planned to go up to the Muldrow and establish Camps 1 and 2 
and take care of equipment dropped at projected Camp 2 (11,000), 
but the plane coming over changed that. 

Sterling and I went out to look for a chute which had not been 
found up to now, containing among other things the generator for 
the radio. After some time looking we found the bundle and chute 
lying in the depression formed between the glacier and the moun- 
tain in the stream which flows here. All was water soaked after 
over one week in the drink. What was worse the generator was 
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smashed beyond repair. This finished the hope of finally establish- 
ing contact from here. We can hear short wave news from San 
Francisco. The program was cut short very abruptly at around 
11:00 p. m. San Francisco time. 

I cannot help but remark how well the plane was handled while 
dropping equipment today. The commercial pilots of the Northwest 
Airline are good; there is no other word for it. They gave me great 
confidence when I came up from Minneapolis. 

Peter Gabriel has not shown up yet from the Lindley Camp. 

Tuesday, June 23. A perfect day. Everybody says that this 
weather is not Alaska at all. There is not a cloud in sight. We are 
spending a quiet day in camp today. Tonight, Terry, Rex, Sterling, 
and myself are planning to go up the Muldrow and establish the 
two camps previously mentioned. 

The DC-3 came over very high in the middle of the day. They 
were undoubtedly photographing. After several trips back and forth 
at above 25,000 feet, they finally came down and dropped messages 
and mail. None for me, however. 

The plan is now to have the large radio moved to Wonder Lake. 
Elmer and Peter Webb are going out; Elmer for Wonder Lake, and 
Peter for Lindley Camp. Peter is to bring up additional gas, also 
Captain Lund and Peter Gabriel. 

Wednesday, June 24. Last night was a good time to travel. The 
glacier was much dried up. We picked up one of our sleds up the 
glacier and pulled our packs for some distance until the going be- 
came too heavy. We were sinking in through breakable crust. After 
removing our crampons and putting on snowshoes the going was 
much better. We soon entered the crevassed area and had to rope 
up, Terry leading. The going became tougher with every step. Fi- 
nally, Terry came to an impasse and the rope reversed with Sterling 
leading. We managed to get to a cache placed four days ago by Bob 
and party when there was much more snow over the crevasses and 
the going was consequently much better. It was now 3 a. m. and we 
had lunch. When we started again, Rex took the lead and we pro- 
ceeded to weave our way around crevasses, of which there were 
plenty. I believe we all broke through some time or other, but no- 
body got in very far before being stopped by the rope and the other 
fellows. We got to a level plateau between the first icefall and the 
second by 7:25 a. m. and made camp at 8500 feet. 
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This was my first experience with covered crevasses. Breaking 
through seems to be part of the game. One must put confidence in 
the fellows behind and in front to hold a tight rope. If a break- 
through occurs it won’t be far, and the getting out is not impossible 
with the help of the others. 

Thursday, June 25. The heat in the tent is very great due to sun, 
and I have not been able to sleep, but a rest will do the same, I hope. 
I am now in my sleeping bag at 5:30 p. m. writing and resting. The 
temperature is now little better, but the light bothers me when I 
try to sleep. We have two tents. Terry and I in a Logan, and Rex 
and Sterling in a Mead. Both roomy tents. The wind was very high 
this forenoon, and the tent material was flapping wildly. 

We finally got started at 11:00 p. m. The going was much better 
right from the start, than that we experienced last night. The 
crevasses were larger but fewer. Nobody fell in on this trip. We ar- 
rived at the spot for Camp 2 at 5:15 a. m. 

The midnight sun was on the mountain down to an elevation of 
approximately 11,000 feet. The color spectacle on the mountain was 
remarkable; first as a sunset, and then running into a sunrise with- 
out being able to detect any changeover, was very interesting. How- 
ever, the changes of colors from a reddish glow through orange, 
yellow, yellow green, and blue on the peak was beautiful beyond 
description. Turning around and looking over the lowland, the 
color spectacle was in a different key, the colors going through 
blue, violet, and dark green. The ranges behind ranges gave the 
picture a remarkable depth. 

Temperature during night was 24°; very comfortable for climb- 
ing. The crevasses offered sights such as I had never seen before. 
There was color, in addition to ice sculpture of rare beauty. Compar- 
ing the crevasses of the two nights, the small ones of the first night 
were giving trouble and no pleasure, the second night’s crevasses 
were giving very little trouble and very much pleasure. This was 
contrary to what I had expected. 

It started to snow about noon, after we had found the location of 
most of the boxes parachuted in this area. We also found the track 
of one box, which evidently had been dragged by the parachute into 
a crevasse about 400 yards from the landing spot. However, the re- 
covery of this box will have to wait until tomorrow. 

I noticed the lack of sleep from last night and went to bed about 
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noon. We got up at 11 p. m. for dinner, or something, and back to 
bed at 1:00 a. m. 

Friday, June 26. At 9:30 a. m. we finally woke up after a very 
restful night. I find that by putting my shirt over my face I can 
sleep better. It was snowing then and has kept it up ever since. Last 
night was colder than usual; the “minni” showed 17° F; comfortable 
in tent, though. The visibility is down to 200 yards, so we have 
only been able to do some box hunting. We partly cleaned out three 
boxes today and three yesterday. There are still two boxes not 
located. 

Locating the load that had been dropped and then dragged by the 
parachute was found to be quite sporty, in fact, turned into what 
Sterling termed crevasse snooping. The trail of yesterday had been 
covered by snow, so we went by what we had sketchily noticed yes- 
terday, and this was not too accurate. The silly ’chute had missed 
the most logically located crevasses and finally dropped it in the 
biggest hole in the basin. A more beautiful crevasse could not have 
been found if one had been looked for. 

Hope the weather clears up soon, but I am told the good weather 
we had for a few days is most “un-Alaskan” and does not justify 
this kind of hope. I am interested in colder weather, if nothing else, 
because our tents are not waterproof and I found quite a consider- 
able puddle of water under my tampico mattress when I looked 
into our tent this evening. By punching a hole in the tent floor the 
water ran out, slowly. 

Saturday, June 27. The night was not so bad after all, mainly 
due to the fact that it stopped snowing and turned colder. Minni 
showed 14.5°F during the night. The sun must have been out some 
time during the morning as the tent was quite warm and the walls 
dry. Looking out through the tent tunnel we could see the lower 
ridges partly covered by clouds, but the sky above held no promise 
for better weather. It started to snow shortly after we were out; 
before this, however, I had a chance to dry out my tampico. 

We went up and cleaned out two more boxes today. The visibility 
is too low for any searching for boxes or reconnoitering, so it will be 
another day in camp. Soon we will be sitting around getting fed 
up, I am afraid. 

Sunday, June 28. That is what the calendar says, nothing else 
possibly could, in this confounded peasoup. From time to time it 
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is so thick that one cannot see fifty paces ahead, and on snow it 
means that everything melts together. We heard the snow on the 
tent this morning when we woke up, so had no particular reason to 
hurry out of bed. 

After breakfast, it looked as if the sun were going to break 
through. We put on our snowshoes and rucksacks and set out box 
hunting. One hour of climbing in what we thought a good box- 
hunting direction brought us to a stop in a descending peasoup so 
thick that a crevasse could hardly be detected before one was right 
on top of it. Crevasses of the size we are walking around here can 
well take care of the entire rope, so we waited for a clearing, which 
came after about twenty minutes. This lifting of the clouds gives 
a very interesting effect. Things far away pop into focus very sud- 
denly, and objects near by loom up in overwhelming proportions. 
We did some crevasse snooping before it settled down again. We 
had our bearing on our old tracks, so did not stop when the visibility 
became zero again, but continued until we intersected the old track, 
which brought us back to camp in short order. 

Monday, June 29. Soupy weather this morning. After a leisurely 
breakfast we set out to find the two missing boxes. We started 
high on the glacier, following the bergschrund down, looking in all 
the crevasses that were not dangerously exposed to the avalanches 
from the upper lip. We must have looked in a dozen crevasses, all 
beautiful, before we spotted a box and ’chute way down in a tough 
looking crevasse with towering seracs above. One man had to be 
let down, and the lot fell on Sterling; all of us wanted to go, of 
course. With proper belays, Sterling went down about 75 feet to 
the box, which was located on a shelf. 

Sometime after lunch the weather suddenly changed its mind. 
I am not able to describe the austere beauty of the mountain, when 
we first saw it through the clouds. It was about 4:30 p. m., with 
the shadows of Carpé Ridge filling the greater part of the upper 
glacier basin, when the break in the clouds appeared. The bright 
light on Karstens Ridge, Browne Tower, and the snout of Harper 
Glacier, contrasted with the darkness of the clouds in the shadow 
of Carpé Ridge, created an effect never before experienced by me. 

This clearing was the signal for great activity around Camp 2. 
We got enough stuff together to establish a camp at some point along 
Karstens Ridge. Our plan was to go up as far as possible, leave 
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our loads, and then return to Camp 2. By 5:30 p. m. we were off 
on snowshoes, carrying our crampons for the ridge. We gained the 
ridge at 6:40 p. m. The slope leading up to the ridge was fairly 
steep; Terry leading it in fine style. The crampons had a tendency 
to clog up until we were on top of the ridge, where the snow was 
colder and firmer. Rex and Sterling alternated the lead from here 
to the point where we cached the camp equipment, which took us 
until 9:15 p. m. 

The ridge has three distinct steps. Each step has an average 
angle of 45°, with steeper pitches in between. The cache was made 
at the foot of the third and last step. From here the ridge runs in 
one continuous sweep for 2000 feet up to the foot of Browne Tower. 
The cache is about halfway point in elevation and time from Camp 
2 to the foot of Browne Tower where we plan to establish Camp 3. 
In distance the cache is two-thirds of the way from Camp 2. 

The weather did one of the most complete reversals I have ever 
seen. It was completely clear, with no clouds in the sky, and quite 
cold, close to o° F, I should judge. The mountain and the lowland 
ridges put on their usual spectacular color show on our way down. 
The sun warmth contributed also to the general well-being on our 
way down to camp. I never thought that I would be warmed by the 
sun while climbing mountains at 10 o’clock at night. 

Before we left the ridge we had spotted the last of our boxes in 
a place we had not expected to find any. On our way to camp 
we went over and emptied the box and pulled into camp at 11:15 
p. m. 

This has been our most profitable day in Camp 2. With this 
weather keeping up we should have no trouble in getting Camp 3 
established tomorrow. We plan to sleep until 8:00 a. m. and get 
started at 10:00 a. m.; going up and sleeping at least tomorrow 
night at Camp 3. We are not completely outfitted for a stay at 
18,000 feet. Equipment is to be thrown out to us from planes. A 
week ago they were out of parachutes and did not expect any new 
ones for ten days. For this reason we cannot expect any loads in 
the upper basin before another three or four days, weather per- 
mitting. 

Tuesday, June 30. What weather! Here we are back again in 
the thick soup of clouds and snow. I thought I had experienced 
the all-high in reversibility of the weather when things changed 
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yesterday, but now I will say no more. This is lunch time and I 
am writing in the tent; still snowing. Consequently the Karstens 
is out for today. 

We have now been out of contact with Base Camp for one week. 
We are not sure of what is taking place down below. Our party is 
not the complete party scheduled to go to 18,000 feet just now. Rex 
and I are to go below when Bradford Washburn and Captain 
Jackman show up. This was Bob’s plan when we left. I hope 
something happens so that this will be changed. I am really keen 
on going higher while I am at it. The party as it is now is fine. 
We all get along and know each other well. In fact, I believe in 
the condition we are in now, well acclimatized and pretty hard, we 
are the strongest party on the mountain. I might except myself as 
far as glacier experience goes. 

Wednesday, July r. It snowed 12 inches during the night; minni 
showed 10° F. Nobody in sight. We have the wildest theories about 
what has happened. No radio was dropped at this elevation, so 
have had no contact with anybody since we left. Perhaps a very 
simple explanation is in store for us when we get down. The job 
we set out to do up here is more than done. All the parachuted loads 
are found and under cover. The Karstens Ridge is explored to 
within 2000 feet of Browne Tower, and a cache placed at that 
point. 

We started down at 11:15 a. m. (Terry, Rex, Sterling, and I) 
on snowshoes. Had lunch in Camp 1 and reached Base Camp at 
6:15 p. m. It was decided to approach quietly and see what was 
going on, if anything. Topping the moraine, we saw a few fellows 
sitting around and others doing odd jobs, everything apparently 
in good order. We finally went closer, still nobody heard or saw 
us. About 25 feet from the nearest fellow we sat down to watch 
them. It was not until we threw a stone near one of them, that they 
came to. 

They were happy and pleased to see us. Brad, Jackman, and 
Hansen had been scheduled to come in shortly after we had left 
for Camps 1 and 2, but had shown up just two days ago. This 
explained why nobody had come up. Four of them, Bob, Brad, 
Jackman, and Doc, were preparing to leave for Camps 1 and 2 to- 
night. We gave them all the necessary information about getting 
there. Terry, Sterling, and I are planning to go up and join them, 
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leaving here tomorrow night. Will get a good night’s sleep and a 
day’s rest before we start up again. Rex goes off on a sledging party 
with Peter Webb, Peter Gabriel, and Paul Hansen. Rex and the 
“bible party,” we say. Now to bed. 

Thursday, July 2. Comfortable night at Base Camp. Bob turned 
over his bed to me, and some bed it was. First a full length air 
mattress, then two outer sleeping bags. All of this under you. I 
thought of the princess and the pea. No improvement could be 
made, so I just flopped and went to sleep. At 7:00 a. m., of all 
hours, I heard a plane; jumped out of bed to see if it was ours, but 
it was not. There should be a law against flying planes over or 
around Mount McKinley any earlier than say 10 or 11 a. m. Went 
back to bed for another four hours’ sleep. 

I had planned to just loaf around camp until 10 p. m., when we 
were to leave, but it was found that with all the parties leaving we 
would be short a pair of snowshoes. So I decided to try to make a 
pair out of wood and parachute shrouds. While working away at 
this, a plane came over and dropped batteries for the radio and 
some gasoline, in addition to a few other articles. Also two message 
bags were dropped, which contained notes and a cormmunication in 
regard to supplies and radio, as well as the mail for the party. It 
was with great expectancy I looked through the pack of letters and 
this time I was not disappointed. There was a letter from Annie 
and Cece. It was such a delightful experience that I hope it will 
be repeated soon. I read it at the first opportunity and plan to take 
it up so as to have a better time to read it again, up high, where 
I think I will have more time. 

The snowshoes are finished and will be tried tonight. Another 
great thing took place today. We contacted the plane by radio 
today, the first time ever. The big radio was sent out to Wonder 
Lake with Elmer and has been in contact with the Base Camp 
Forest Service set and also with Fairbanks. Colonel Marchman is 
on his way in. He has joined Elmer and Musser, the cook, at 
Wonder Lake and is expected tonight at Base Camp. 

We left for Camp 2 at 10 p. m., well loaded with a lot of stuff 
belonging to Brad. I hated to see a man load himself down to the 
breaking point so I took some of his stuff, and so did Sterling and 
Terry. Arrived at Camp 1 at 2 a. m., 40 minutes after Bob and 
company had pulled out. We saw them up the glacier in the upper 
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icefall; the going was good but the weather bad. We will see them 
tomorrow. The sun put on a fine sunrise before we turned in. The 
mountain was in its most mysterious mood. A veil of mist was partly 
down over its delicately reddish summit. I have seen a painting of 
a mountain looking something like it, but thought at that time it 
was the artist’s conception. 

Friday, July 3. We had a long sleep, and a good rest; got up at 
11:30 a. m. Started for Camp 2 at 2:30 p. m. It was snowing and 
the sun was shining at the same time. This made it hot in the pro- 
tected valleys. We used the snowshoes for a while. This gave me a 
chance to use the homemade snowshoes, which worked after a 
fashion—they were better than nothing. However, some distance 
up we found that the snow was hard enough to walk on and we 
took off the snowshoes. We arrived in camp just in time for dinner, 
7:00 p. m. 

Saturday, July 4. Start for Karstens Ridge at 11 a. m. Terry, 
Doc, and Brad on one rope; Bob, Jack, Sterling and I on another. 
It was snowing when we started, but Terry, Sterling, and I had 
already been on the ridge and cached supplies. Our objective was 
to add to this cache. Lunch at 4:00 p. m. Then it was decided to 
take four loads up the ridge from the cache and reconnoiter the 
continuation of the route. Bob, Terry, Brad, and I started out at 
4:30 p. m. At 8 p. m. we reached the last coxcomb which leads 
to Parker Pass on the foot of Browne Tower, at 13,500 feet. We 
had started from Camp 2 in thick snowy weather, but by the time 
we had lunch it was clearing. It has been fine weather ever since; 
for how long I will not guess. The party came down in no time flat. 
This included a pitch of steps cut in blue ice, which Brad did a 
good job of on the way up. 

Supper was started in Terry’s and Brad’s tent. Well along, with 
both stoves going and rice boiling in the pressure cooker, Bob and 
I heard an explosion in the other tent, which was facing us. A lot 
of smoke was pouring out through the door and Terry was groaning. 
Then out came Terry, and on his heels Brad, both enveloped in 
steam. The pressure cooker had exploded and shot water and hot 
rice all over the tent. Terry got a big load of rice down his neck 
and got some burns that were quite painful. It was decided that 
Terry and Brad should go down immediately to Camp 2 to get at- 
tention from Doc, who was there. Bob and I were to stay on the 
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ridge and clean up the tent and await the rest of the high party, 
which now included me instead of Terry. But after the others had 
gone, Bob started to think that it would be better all around if he 
went down to Base Camp together with Doc and Terry. If he waited 
he would have to stay at Camp 2 until somebody came up from Base 
Camp, and this might be a week from now. With the Colonel ex- 
pected at Base Camp, Bob had to be there. So after supper, Bob 
and I tore down the ridge to Camp 2. When we came in the bunch 
had just dropped off to sleep. This was the second time they were 
disturbed this night—first by Terry and Brad, now by Bob 
and me. 

Sunday, July 5. After a night with very little sleep, Brad, Ster- 
ling, Jackman, and I left for the cache on Karstens Ridge at 11:00 
a. m., arriving at 1 p. m. The plan is to get high as soon as possible. 
We soon started out with heavy packs for 13,200. There Brad and I 
dropped our loads and went back to 12,000 for two more loads. 
While we were down at 12,000 Jack and Sterling made camp at 
13,200, where we arrived at 11:00 p. m. The camp is something 
to be seen. A shelf cut out in the snow-covered ridge, not larger 
than the tents. The view is superb. 

So far the climb has progressed fairly well. But, with Terry’s 
accident, the high party support, consisting of Bob and me, has 
fallen through. Now we are doing all the backpacking ourselves. 
Hope that it will be possible to carry out the plan. We have now 
also placed a fixed rope over the ice steps to help backpacking 
parties going up and down this section. This life on a snowshelf is 
not bad with a view like this, but it is cramped to say the least. If 
one wants to leave the platform the crampons have to come on, and 
the use of ice axe is advisable on account of the steepness. 

Monday, July 6. Had a fair night’s sleep, which was in order 
after a poor one preceding. We also established radio contact with 
Base Camp. This was a great satisfaction, as we could give them 
a progress report and our plans for the near future. 

The first thing this morning was to try to move camp to the foot 
of Browne Tower, or Parker Pass, which is the same. Both names, 
tower and pass, are not very well suited to the topography, because 
the tower looks like a tower only from below—it is in reality the 
end of a spur on the South Peak—and the pass is only a place 
less steep than the rest of Karstens Ridge. 
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It took us two hours to reach our destination (14,600). This in- 
cluded some step-cutting in snow too hard to kick steps in and not 
hard enough for the crampons. This part of the ridge is the jast 
step and is very steep in places. The loads were left here and we 
started down for the remainder. The descent was done in 20 
minutes. 

Before we started out in the morning we had divided the loads 
so that if the weather turned bad we could sleep another night at 
13,200. A good thing we had planned this, because it started to 
snow and storm something not to be trifled with, and we were glad 
to hole in. This forced us to stay here afternoon and night, which 
constitutes a delay. With food limited, we don’t like to see our 
supplies go down. It might affect us higher up if we have bad 
weather. 

Tuesday, July 7. Good weather this morning, so we set out for 
Browne Tower with the rest of the camp. Arrived at 2:00 p. m. 
After lunch we continued to the Lower Basin, 15,000. Here Brad 
and I established camp while Sterling and Jack went back to the 
cache at Browne Tower for two light loads. One light load was 
left for a later trip. Brad and I cooked dinner and prepared camp. 
When the sun went down behind the North Peak, it turned very 
cold; it went down to 10° F in a very short time. 

We are now on the Harper Glacier, in what we call the Lower 
Basin, 15,000 feet. Our destination is the Upper Basin, approxi- 
mately 18,000 feet. Two icefalls will have to be passed on the way 
up, but there seem to be no difficulties involved, judging from what 
we have been able to see, for with the good weather, we have had a 
fine view of the icefalls. 

Our radio connection with Base Camp was good. It was strange 
to hear that it was raining hard at Base Camp when we have sun- 
shine and good weather here. We look down on a sea of clouds 
with a few mountain peaks sticking through here and there. 

Wednesday, July 8. The weather was promising, with sunshine 
and clear above, although some haze at the horizon. The tempera- 
ture at night hovered around zero. 

Brad, Sterling, and I started for Upper Basin to look for food 
and some equipment thrown out from a plane about June 7. It has 
now become very important to get additional food at this camp. 
Although we have radio connection with other camps and Base 
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Camp, we have had practically no radio connection with Fairbanks, 
and in this lies the whole difficulty of getting food at this camp 
and the remaining equipment and food at 18,000 delivered by 
plane. We have had good weather several times up here, when it 
has been bad at Base Camp and, without doubt, in Fairbanks, but 
no way of letting Ladd Field know. Walter Wood is still out there 
and will remain there until the last load is delivered. We are all 
very appreciative of this fine sportsmanship and hope that Walter 
will come in and join us as soon as he is able to. 

We started for 18,000 at 9:15 a. m. The going was good. Two 
icefalls are bypassed along the side, the right going up. A few 
crevasses are to be found, but not very wide, so not difficult. As we 
advanced upward the weather started to change for the worse. By 
the time we were at the Upper Icefall a gale was blowing and we 
could not see more than 75 feet ahead of us. 

With visibility down to zero there was no use continuing, so we 
turned back for camp 15,000. On our way up we had put in willow 
wands at intervals. These were lifesavers on the way down. There 
were times when the whole rope had to be let out before the first 
man could see the next wand. The snow was flying so thick at 
times that we had to stop and wait for clearing, and then proceed. 
We got down to camp in an hour and a half, having consumed five 
hours going up. 

Thursday, July 9. Slept well last night and felt fit as could be 
all day. The weather was the best. Clear, not a cloud in the sky. 
A perfect day for our undertaking, which was the same as yesterday. 

Brad and I started for 18,000 at 8:15 a. m. Jack and Sterling 
helped us off by preparing breakfast and washing the dishes after- 
wards. In an hour and a half of travel we were on top of the first 
icefall; this was fair going, without much to carry, of course. The 
scenery was great. The seracs in the icefall are the greatest I have 
seen yet. This is, by the way, the experience of all the more traveled 
members of the party as well. The blue-green of the large ice blocks 
is very beautiful, and the jumble of these great masses of ice makes 
the sight very impressive. 

The South Peak, with its highest point, could be seen all the 
time we climbed to the pass that separates it from North Peak. 
The pass we called Denali Pass, but more about that later. 

The second icefall is slightly less in elevation than the first, or 
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lower, and consequently not so spectacular. It is an interesting fact 
that both the Harper Glacier and the Muldrow Glacier have two 
icefalls each, not much different except in size and details. On top 
of the second icefall the basin opens up and the grade lessens—it 
was just below this point we had to turn back yesterday. We had 
left some of our stuff here and we stopped now to have some lunch. 
The time was now 11:30 a. m., the going much better than yester- 
day. It was bright sunshine, but pretty chilly when one stopped. 
This was close to 18,000 feet, my highest so far. Brad counted my 
pulse and found it to be 102. Remarkable, I should think, under 
the circumstances—short rest, cold, and elevation. 

After lunch we pushed on up into Denali Pass. We looked at 
every speck of the white surface with the hope of finding what we 
were looking for. When we reached the highest point in the pass 
we saw something that was worth a good look. Mount Foraker had 
come into view in the pass. First, however, we had to investigate a 
darkish object in the snow off to the left. It was thought by Brad 
to be a broken gasoline drum, but when we got there it was one 
delivery unit full of food, with parachute attached. It was promptly 
dug out. We left it on the spot to inspect another object way over 
to the right of the pass. This, however, proved to be a rock. 

It was now decided to carry down part of the food to 15,000 and 
leave the rest. The place where we found the delivery unit was too 
exposed, so it was carried by us down to a location where we thought 
the camp ought to be. Before this, however, we dug out the para- 
chute to be used as a marker for the campsite. Digging out the 
*chute was a real man-killer. We both worked for an hour and ten 
minutes, and I for my part felt the elevation as never before—got 
out of breath, aching in the back of my head, and a little bad- 
tempered, I think. This can be explained by the 18,000 and not 
being acclimatized. Next time up, things will be different I think. 

We spread out the large orange ’chute on the snow and pegged it 
down by willow wands, then put the delivery unit on top of it. This 
done, we beat it for below. Improving the trail by putting in some 
more willow wands, we had a leisurely trip down. By 4:00 p. m. 
it started to get hot up there. We had to remove most of our clothing 
which we had so carefully put on before starting down. The moun- 
tain below us and the lower part of the Muldrow were nearly in- 
visible due to a haze. We pulled into camp at 5:30 p. m. The 
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descent had taken an hour and a half, picture taking and chats all 
included. 

When we stood on the projected campsite, the summit had not 
looked remote or unattainable in any way, with the type of weather 
we had then. Roughly 2300 feet above us, with a very feasible route 
leading up, it could be climbed any good day after we are through 
with the testing of equipment. 

Friday, July ro. Brad and I stay in camp today to get a rest. I 
suppose this will do us good. I slept well last night and the weather 
is fine again. I am sitting outside the tent writing this without parka 
and feel the heat of the sun pouring down on me. Brad is lying 
down in the tent, and Jack and Sterling are down at Browne Tower 
picking up our last load which we left there a couple of days ago 
on our way up. They are also looking around for a cache of food 
and gasoline left there by Liek and Lindley ten years ago. 

While I was writing this we heard a loud tin-canny noise lasting 
about five seconds. It came from the movement of the glacier un- 
derneath us. We have heard glacier movements down at Camp 2, 
but never so loud and distinct as this. 

The haze is too amazing not to note something about it. There 
is apparently a ceiling of 8000 feet of cumulus and then this haze, 
which makes it difficult to see the lower clouds, in a layer up to 
15,000. Above this elevation it is as clear as a bell, not a streak of 
cloud. A few cumulus clouds stick through at the horizon. No 
wind at this place. 

Jack and Sterling returned from Browne Tower around 3:00 
p. m. with the rest of our packs and they also found the Lindley 
cache. From this they brought one can of chicken, ten years old. 
We had half of it for dinner. They found no gasoline, which would 
have been a great help. In the cache were also biscuits and Knorr 
soups, soap, and matches, canned sausage and sardines (too old), 
butter and sugar. This will last us, if we have to resort to it, for 
some time. Their trip was very profitable indeed. 

Saturday, July rz. After a night much interrupted by radio 
schedules we finally got up around 7 a. m. Our radio officer, Lieu- 
tenant Elmer, went out to a point where he was supposed to be able 
to phone our messages to Fairbanks. Something has changed these 
plans and he is now set up at Wonder Lake and has been in contact 
with Fairbanks, and the message about our equipment and food to 
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be dropped by Walter has been transmitted. This was done at 9 
p- m. last night but no plane has shown up today. We don’t know 
what to think. Lieutenant Hansen went out with Elmer and got a 
car at Wonder Lake to take him to a point where he can use a 
telephone and get in personal contact with Walter. We had con- 
nection just now, 7:00 p. m., with Wonder Lake, but Hansen has 
not returned. When we talk again at 9:00 p. m. we may hear some- 
thing that will explain all this. 

We thought this morning that perhaps the plane would come in 
and drop things at 18,000, and also here. It would be a good thing 
to have somebody in both places to receive it. For this reason Jack 
and I started for the site of Camp 6 (18,000) at 10:30 a. m. The 
going was easy as we had only light packs of stuff that was to be 
left up there for future use when and if we go up to establish this 
camp. It was Jack’s first trip up, and he had a little trouble with 
the last 500 feet, but we went slowly and got there about 3:45 
p. m., but no plane. We were also supposed to pick up some food 
for Camp 5 on this trip. I am personally now well acquainted with 
this part of the mountain (15,000 to 18,000) as I have been up 
three times in the last four days. At 4:10 we had our load and 
started for Camp 5 again, which we reached at 5:30 p. m., just in 
time for dinner. 

No news at 9 p. m. and the weather is changing from good to 
something else. 

Sunday, July 12. Sunday again. If I did not write this journal I 
would not know what day it is. We have heard from Wonder Lake 
twice today, but no news of the most important thing just now, the 
plane deliveries, of which we have had none. If the plane does not 
show up before noon, or if no information of definite plans comes 
through, three of us will have to go down the ridge below 13,000 and 
pick up some food and gasoline that Bob and company, now at 
Camp 2 (10,500) are packing up from Camp 3 (12,000). This will 
involve a lot of work, so we all hope that the plane comes today, 
then we will not have to go down. 

Hansen’s long absence is now beginning to puzzle us. He was 
to have ridden to nearest telephone, deliver his messages, and re- 
turn to Wonder Lake. If the ancient auto broke down on the way, 
there would be a long walk ahead with lots of delays. 

I am solo in camp this afternoon. Brad, Jack, and Sterling went 
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down at 2 p. m. to 13,000, or below. It is snowing now, but no 
wind—in fact it’s very warm for 15,000. The snow melts when it 
hits the tent. I am afraid that the fellows will be anything but dry. 
After all this fine weather up here, it was too bad that they should 
have to go down in this bad weather. 

I started dinner preparations at 5 p. m. and had it all ready by 
8 p. m. The fellows came back at 7:45. It must have been a pippin 
coming up the ridge in this howling blizzard, with loads on their 
backs. A good job indeed. We had our dinner and went to bed in 
a blizzard. We have now enough food and gas for some time 
to come. 

Monday, July 13. When I woke up around 7 a. m. it was quite 
warm in the tent and the sun was shining, but one look outside 
convinced me that this state of affairs was not going to last for 
very long, and it didn’t. Snow and high wind at times; at 15,000 
it does immobilize you. 

Our radio schedule at 8 a. m. finally brought the desired news 
from Hansen. He and his driver had experienced a tough time. The 
road to Park Headquarters was in bad shape, with washouts and 
boulders on the road to be rolled out of the way. In addition the 
battery gave out so they had to hike for a new one. Hansen reported 
that after getting to Park Headquarters he could not get connec- 
tions to Fairbanks before he got hold of the telephone operator in 
Healy who was off because of Sunday. After all this, he finally 
phoned his messages, but could not get in personal communication 
with Walter. However, he is a man of resources so he got his mes- 
sages for Walter to a person who would see to it that Walter would 
get them. We were also told that a plane had been made ready for 
delivery of our stuff yesterday, but cancelled due to lack of favor- 
able weather report. The morning was good enough for flying, but 
our weather report did not go through from Wonder Lake. 

Elmer and his radio are now going to move out to Mile 66 where 
he has phone connections with Park Headquarters at all times, and 
Frank Been, at that place, can relay our weather information to 
Walter at Ladd Field immediately. There is the remote possibility 
of reaching Frank Been at headquarters directly from here, when 
we get together on a schedule. This would speed up our weather 
reports for Ladd Field. 

It becomes more apparent every day that we will not be through 
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as planned and I will not be home by the 21st of July. However, 
I know this work is highly vital and should be finished correctly 
no matter what the time will be. As long as it does not drag out 
to a point where the data cannot be used everything will be ok. 

If weather lets up this advanced party will establish Camp 6 
at 18,000 and the cold weather testing will start as soon thereafter 
as Walter has dropped the various test items. After our sojourn at 
18,000 for a week or so, another party will come up and we will 
go down. So let us have the good weather and go to work. 

We have now heard from Elmer at Mile 66 that Walter wil] 
drop the loads tomorrow, weather permitting, and that looks prom- 
ising for once. 

Tuesday, July 14. During the night Brad got the bright idea 
that he and I should start early with the radio for 18,000 to re- 
ceive the “droppings” from the plane and establish camp; Jack 
and Sterling to start up with enough of camp at 2 p. m. to establish 
us along the line. 

Brad and I got up at 4 a. m.; a fair but intensely cold morning. 
We got started for above, I for the fourth time, at 6 a. m. None of 
us had the old zip this morning, but we got to our cache at 18,000 
with moderate loads at 1:00 p. m. or a little later. The radio had 
been carried to be able to stay in contact with Elmer, who in turn 
was trying to get Walter, via Park Headquarters. We talked to 
Elmer just about every hour, but he never had the desired news. 
Walter was not to be found anywhere. We were told that he was 
flying; but not around where we are, that was obvious. The whole 
thing was rather disheartening. This, together with altitude and a 
slight indisposition, made us quite ready to go all the way down. 
When our ski-stove gave up the ghost, and with no tools for re- 
pairs, we were finished. I have personally never been so all in as 
this afternoon, and resting here did not seem to bring me around. 

At 4 p. m. we had been waiting long enough for planes and 
started down with radio and all we had carried up. Around 17,000 
we met Jack and Sterling coming up. They had enough for camp 
except no stove. As ours was out of order, the prospect of making 
camp in the neighborhood at this time of the day looked too much 
for Brad and me under the circumstances. It was decided to let 
Jack and Sterling make camp and Brad and I continued to Camp 
5 to return to them in the morning with more food. 
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When we had been in camp for a while, Bob, Terry, Rex and 
Peter Webb pulled in after a long climb (3000) from Camp 3 
(12,000). 

About 9:30 p. m. when I was putting my bed in order, Terry 
yelled, “There is a plane, fellows.” Sure enough there was a B-24 
bomber coming over the summit; out of it came five bundles, all at 
once, it seemed. Two of the bundles fouled each other’s parachutes 
and crashed. The plane was too high to do any accurate para- 
chuting. Soon after this plane came another B-24 and repeated the 
performance, only from a higher elevation and consequently with 
greater inaccuracy. They missed Camp 5 altogether. Gasoline and 
food intended for this camp landed on the steep snow-slopes on 
the opposite side of the ridge to the northwest of us. We could not 
see where the rest of the loads landed except approximately, but there 
was hope that Jack and Sterling had seen something. We are now 
out of radio communication with everybody because the radio was 
damaged on the way down. This is bad, but not impossible. To- 
morrow will show what next. 

Wednesday, July 15. The weather did not look too good when 
we got up and did not improve during the day. Bob, Brad, Terry, 
and I started out for above to get some food to the fellows above 
and look around for the loads. As we went higher the weather got 
worse. On top of the first icefall it became apparent that there 
would be no chance to look for loads in that thick weather. Bob 
and Brad turned back, and Terry and I continued with the food, 
which we got to the temporary camp of Jack and Sterling, located 
among the seracs in the second icefall. It was found they had all 
the food they needed, as they had located one of the dropped boxes 
containing food. Quite a few other boxes had also been located in 
the early morning before the weather got really thick. It was re- 
ported that several of the loads had crashed and burst—this we 
suspected. After a little visit, Terry and I started down in the 
storm. Again the willow wands did their job, and we got down in 
good order. 

During the afternoon the clouds opened up and showed the ridges 
“steaming” with wind-blown powder snow; a really great sight. The 
seracs in the first icefall looked as if they were being boiled, with 
the steam going off in great clouds—a cold, but beautiful sight. To 
Terry it was a great sight. He had seen something like this before. 
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Thursday, July 16. Not very good weather this morning. This is 
a distinct disadvantage, as we would like to see how many boxes 
are still intact and what can be used. The gasoline load is very im- 
portant to be found, because without it we cannot stay. We have 
enough for a little while. The two loads intended for this camp (5) 
went over the ridge to a glacier below. 

Shortly after breakfast Rex had a very severe onset of pains in 
his back. It was so severe that he lost consciousness. He had enjoyed 
a good night’s sleep, but slept in such a cramped position that it 
gave the pains. Later in the day he lost consciousness twice. We 
decided to send Terry and Jack to Base Camp for Doc as we were 
now disturbed about Rex. I started to construct a stretcher in order 
to carry him to lower elevation. 

The stretcher is ready; is made from two packboards and four 
ice axes. I hope we will not have to use it, but here it is! 

While I was making the stretcher Sterling and Brad were so 
bored that they started to tinker with the radio. Behold, they found 
a loose tube, which was tightened, and, hurrah, we are on the air 
again! 

First chance we had to get Base Camp we broke in on their pro- 
gram with Mile 66 and got Doc on the line. He has now started 
for Camp 5 with Peter Gabriel. 

Friday, July 17. Another bad weather morning for moving up, 
not so bad right here, no wind and some rain and snow. Rex is feel- 
ing better, but his back is still bothering him. Jack Bollerud (Doc) 
and Peter Gabriel on their way up met Jack and Terry on their 
way down at halfway point between Base Camp and Camp 1. Jack 
and Terry went down to Base Camp, where they arrived at mid- 
night, after 12 hours of travel; a good job. We expect Doc and 
Peter Gabriel here tomorrow some time. Rex got up and out of the 
tent, which shows some improvement. 

After lunch the weather improved sufficiently so that Bob and 
Sterling started up to look over the area above the first icefall 
for boxes and bundles dropped there. Brad and I started for the 
Serac Camp, at 17,000 among the seracs of the second icefall. The 
Serac Camp was established by Jack and Sterling some days ago, 
but has not been occupied for two days. We got here at 5:45 p. m. 
put things in order while the sun was still shining. At 6:15 p. m. 
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the sun disappears behind North Peak and we have below zero 
temperature here. 

Weather permitting, we are going up around 18,000 tomorrow to 
look for loads dropped there two days ago. After having moved 
things dropped below us we are to advance this camp to 18,000. 

Saturday, July 18. A half promise of the weather brought Brad 
and me out of bed and on our way at 9:15 a. m. for 18,000 and 
above, in search for the loads dropped three days ago. 

The day improved as it went on. I carried a dunnage bag full of 
personal stuff, belonging to Jack, Sterling, and Bob, up to a place 
along the trail where it will be a level walk to Camp 6. We con- 
tinued to Denali Pass and had another look at Mount Foraker and 
the west face of McKinley. Foraker stood out better last time I was 
up there, but the look down the west face was great. The mountain 
is cut by a steep and deep gully clear from Denali Pass (18,500) 
down to around 13,000 or lower, filled by a lusty tumbling glacier. 
The ridges are covered by ice and snowfields glistening in the sun. 
We found a sheltered spot and had lunch here at noon. 

We had seen several of the loads on the way up, but now we went 
over to each and listed their contents and the condition they were 
in. Most of them had taken a bad beating through faulty operations 
of the ’chutes. The big boxes were the worst hit. One of them must 
have opened in the air and all its contents scattered and lost under 
the new snow-cover fallen during the last few days. Others were 
broken open and the contents thrown out through openings in top 
and sides. The delivery units fared best as they are lighter and 
stronger for their weight. We found a white ’chute with a rope 
cradle attached below our Serac Camp, which undoubtedly had 
held the drum of gasoline we want so badly. The other gasoline 
parcel went over the ridge near Camp 5, as already mentioned; so 
we still want gasoline. 

Some of the loads we dragged to places better accessible from 
our projected Camp 6, than they originally were. But most of the 
loads we left where they fell, only closed them up if broken, and 
marked them for easier location later on. This sounds easy but at 
18,000 this is work. In fact, I started to get a slight headache; a 
thing I have been fortunate to be without during my entire trip. It 
could have been the bright sunlight or perhaps altitude. I wear 
glasses every moment I am out, because even during storms a great 
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deal of light comes through the cloud cover. Often the sun can be 
seen through the clouds, when the air at our level is so thick with 
snow that we cannot see the cliffs 300 feet away. 

After having visited and listed 14 different parcels our work was 
done in this region, and we started for our home in the seracs. We 
arrived here at 4:30 p. m., a comfortable hour as the sun does not 
disappear behind North Peak before 6:00 p. m., but for some reason 
I did not feel so well. However, we had a good supper and then 
early to bed, 7:45 p. m. 

Sunday, July 19. A dull morning promising bad weather. For 
the last few days we have been in and out of a “south easter.” 
This is the bad weather corner up here. We get bad weather at any 
time seemingly, but the worst stuff comes from the southeast. The 
temperature last night was 8° F or colder. (No minni here.) 

Lost my headache during the night in spite of an uncomfortable 
bed. It is very important to take time to prepare the tent platform 
carefully when pitching tent. Otherwise, the surface deteriorates, 
through sitting and crawling, to a point where the whole job has to 
be done over again. We did that today just before lunch. 

After our breakfast we climbed down through the seracs in a 
very thick snow storm, “willow-wanding” our way to the two 
parcels located at the foot of this icefall. 

The weather stayed poor all day until about 5:00 p m., when it 
lifted enough to see the cliffs on the side of the glacier. Having noth- 
ing better to do we made supper and were through in relatively short 
order. The weather, by the time we were cleaned up and tents in 
order for the night, had improved to such a point that we decided 
to take up a light load to Luncheon Rock, which is located on the 
trail above our Serac Camp at a point where the trail to Camp 6 
will branch off. It is also nearly a level walk to the camp from this 
rock. The name came from the fact that after a start from 15,000, 
by the time one got to this rock, lying right on top of the snow, 
it was time for lunch. 

I am feeling much better physically than last night. My pulse 
is 80. Early to bed, it is 8:00 p. m. now. 

Monday, July 20. This morning broke crystal clear with very 
little wind during the night. We were just breaking camp when we 
heard an airplane. Dashing out from the tent we saw a DC-3 flying 
below us around 13,000 - 14,000. Brad was sure it was for us. The 
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plane was circling the mountain just to gain altitude, he insisted. 
In order to get to a point where we could see him dropping the loads 
we had to get on top of our icefall. In fifteen minutes he would have 
gained the altitude Brad thought. We steamed up the icefall in fif- 
teen minutes—nearly “shot our bolt” for the day doing so. Then we 
sat around waiting for another fifteen minutes, but nothing came. 
Just fooled again. Soberly we went down this hill cursing these 
planes that fly around here with no business of ours. 

We finished our packing and started up the hill, this time not so 
fast. We took thirty-five minutes where we had taken fifteen before. 

At 2:00 p. m. we had lunch at the projected Camp 6. All after- 
noon we worked on the campsite and finally established Camp 6. A 
platform holding three tents was dug out and two tents, one Logan 
and one Mead, were pitched. Furthermore, several of the para- 
chuted loads were brought to camp. We are now fairly well estab- 
lished as far as tentage and food is concerned, but we have now 
only a quarter of a gallon of gas between us and retreat. 

Tuesday, July 21. I slept some last night, but feel rested and 
well. Our first night at 18,000. This camp is going to be better as 
time goes on. 

After some talking over we decided that the gasoline question was 
critical. It was easier for Camp 5 to get gas from below, with fellows 
down the ridge coming up from Camp 2, than it was for us to get 
anything from above—the sky. So we set out at 9 a. m. for Camp 5. 
It took us one hour today to make the descent. Peter Webb was the 
only one in camp and he was delighted to see us. He is no hermit, 
he said. The day before, Bob and Sterling had gone down with Rex, 
who had improved. 

While we were at Camp 5 we talked with Base Camp, Camp 2 
(10,500) and Mile 66. We found that Bob and Sterling were on 
their way up again—with some gas, it was thought. Rex and Doc 
were on the Karstens Ridge below Camp 3, on the way down. Terry 
and Jack were at Camp 2 intending to go up with more gas this 
evening. 

At noon we heard a plane, and this time it was no false alarm. 
We saw it drop three loads up in the upper basin. This was the 
signal for us to get going again. It took us four hours with light 
loads to reach Camp 6. We had the radio with us also. 

At Camp 6 we dropped our packs and set out for the loads. One 
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was easily located. It contained skis and underwear—not interested. 
Nearly up at Denali Pass, about fifty yards from the drop-off, we 
found another; this contained five gallons of gas and the mail. The 
latter reeked of gas, which had leaked out of the container and had 
saturated everything else in the load. There should be one more 
load, but none in sight. 

We were only fifty yards from the drop-off and a fine view, so we 
walked over to see what could be seen. We had stood on this pass 
at morning, at noon, and now it would be night. It was well worth 
the few steps. First, we saw Mount Foraker and the country around 
in a light which made it a very fine sight. Second, we found hang- 
ing in the parachute shrouds the third load. On opening it we found 
a Coleman two-burner stove, and five more gallons of gas. Now we 
are “in the clover!” 

We packed the gas and stove back to camp. Now we can cook and 
heat all we want to. The meal took a long time, the radio took a long 
time, and the mail was the finest finish to what we considered the 
finest day so far, and that took some time—so we did not go to bed 
until 11:00 p. m., and this is late. I think this is the highest mail 
delivery made in the United States. 

Wednesday, July 22. } had a good night’s sleep even if it was 
short; three hours shorter than usual. After the great things yester- 
day, there could be nothing coming up to it. One pair of skis was 
dropped here, and with these we constructed a ski-sled, so Brad and 
I did not have a too difficult task in getting things to camp. About 
4 p. m. we spotted three figures coming over the edge of our “back 
yard.” They were Bob, Sterling, and Peter. They had started from 
Camp 5 at 11 a. m. and reached Camp 6 at 5 p. m., good time with 
packs. With them they brought the mail and I got another letter 
from my dear wife. This was almost too much of a good thing. This 
letter had been dropped at Base Camp and carried up to 18,000, so 
it was older than the two previous ones, but it was fine to hear from 
home just the same. 

The camp was now established and occupied with five members. 
We were having radio communication with Base Camp at 8 p. m. 
when we heard a yell, and there were two more people in our front 
yard. They were Terry Moore and Captain Jackman. They had 
boomed up from Camp 3 (12,000) to Camp 6 (18,000) in eight 
hours, a real climbing feat with packs. We are now all in camp and 
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can start to do the cold weather testing if the weather does not inter- 
fere too much. 

Thursday, July 23. This morning came in fine, sunny, with very 
little wind, which died to a whisper during the day. Everybody was 
late due to yesterday’s events. Around 10:30 a. m., Bob thought we 
should reconnoiter the route to the summit. The snow was soft and 
deep as far as we could see up the ridges. Bob (Bates) and Terry 
(Moore) on one rope, and Brad (Washburn) and I on another, 
started out at 11:00 a. m. We all had different footwear to be tested. 
Bob had mukluks with four pairs of socks (2 arctic, 1 ski, 
1 jute). Terry had Canadian felt boots with 2 pairs of ski socks. 
Brad had Barker boots, wrapped in cloth where the crampons touch, 
with three pairs of socks (1 arctic, 1 jute, 1 indian). I used 
Barker boots, with 2 pairs of socks (1 arctic, 1 ski) and 2 felt in- 
soles. We all were comfortable except where the snow was deeper 
than usual, when I had to work my toes in order to keep warm. We 
plowed up the ridge, in snow up to our knees in places. By changing 
the lead frequently we negotiated the difficult pitches under the least 
trying circumstances. Every fifty paces we changed. We came in 
sight of the summit at 2:00 p. m. This was too much, not to go on, 
so we reached the summit at 3:15 p. m., after we had spent half an 
hour for lunch. 

The weather was not entirely clear. A thunderstorm was going 
on below and to the northwest of us. Cumulus clouds were in evi- 
dence everywhere, making very beautiful scenery. Muldrow Glacier 
wound its now familiar way down the mountain, by Base Camp and 
other places we knew so well. Other glaciers, the Ruth and Eldridge, 
also the Tokichitna, made impressive sights in their winding and 
twisting course among the peaks, receiving their tributaries, each 
one of which added a medial moraine to the big fellow. Peaks of 
15,000 feet looked small from our point of vantage. They were most 
strikingly precipitous with fluted snow slopes covering their sides. 

Without thinking about the time, we had spent two hours on the 
summit, looking, photographing, and marvelling at the scenery. 

One thing that struck me was the irony in Belmore Browne’s 
ascent—after having reached the “false summit,” as he calls it, not 
being permitted to go to the top, which is only ten minutes of easy 
climbing ahead. 

We started down a different way from that of the ascent. The 
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latter followed very much the northwest ridge, but we came down 
over the southeast face of the peak, towards a rock promontory 
which we like to call Stuck’s Tower, and, halfway towards this, 
descending to the upper basin between Camp 6 and Denali Pass, 
and then to camp. We saw Mt. Foraker this time in all its beauty. 

My thoughts go back to the real pioneers— Browne and Parker, 
Karstens and Stuck, Lindley and Liek, and members of their 
parties. They climbed under real hardships that we will never know. 
When I look out from our camp here at 18,000, over mountain peaks 
covered with snow and glaciers, and valleys full of lakes and run- 
ning rivers, and consider that the pioneers had to bring all their 
supplies, as well as themselves, from distant points, then I realize 
what a picnic our expedition is. Of course, ours is not a climbing 
expedition, so why should I compare? However, a climb was made 
in both instances, and I want to point out the great differences in 
climbing the mountain under the different circumstances. 

Friday, July 24. This morning looked not too promising for the 
three other fellows who planned to climb to the summit. Sterling 
(Hendricks), Jack (Jackman), and Peter (Webb) got up around 
6 a. m. and were on their way by 8 a. m. It was a cold sun and wind 
that saw them off. In fact, they themselves did not look too hopeful 
of success. Peter Webb has never climbed in his life before. He is a 
fellow whom you easily may misjudge. His sticking power you 
may never guess from talking to him or slightly knowing him. The 
more I know him the more I like him; and so it is with the rest of 
the fellows, too. 

Bob, Terry, Brad, and I worked in camp all day photographing 
the various test items in use. I have never been so much photo- 
graphed in my life. To be a model at 18,000 is not altogether easy; 
in fact, it is breathtaking at times. Getting in and out of a sleeping 
bag at this elevation can be real work. 

Some time in the afternoon we heard a yell from the shoulder of 
the South Peak and there came our three mountaineers. They took 
their time in coming into camp, but they were in good shape when 
they arrived. Peter was quite tired, but glad he had made it. I 
think he felt it was up to him to hold up Canada’s end after Rex 
had to drop out. They had found just as fine weather as we on the 
peak, and consequently enjoyed the same fine scenery. 

Toward evening Terry and Brad started for Base Camp. The 
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Colonel has been wanting to go up to Camp 3 and see what the 
higher parts of the mountain look like. Also it has been planned to 
test out skiing equipment before we go out. 

Saturday, July 25. A stormy morning, with snow in great quan- 
tities. Some of the snow must be whipped up from the surface. This 
means that we can’t do much outside, but we now have time to 
bring our notes up to date. 

When Terry and Brad went down, two places became vacant. 
I am now sleeping alone in the radio tent. When we have our 
schedules, I get all the dirt straight from the speaker, so it has its 
advantages, although at night I cannot retire before 8 p. m., when 
our last schedule comes off. 

We plan to be through here in two or three days, depending upon 
the weather. It is a shame to contemplate all the stuff that has to be 
left here when we go down. 

At our 12 o’clock radio we heard that Park Superintendent Been 
and Chief Ranger Grant Pearson had come up to Base Camp for a 
visit. Pearson was one of the members of the Lindley-Liek party 
who climbed the mountain in 1932. 

One’s thoughts are beginning to travel home now since the job is 
practically done. We will have a couple of days in Base Camp for 
preliminary discussions before we leave the equipment, and a few 
days at Ladd Field for putting our findings in orderly form. It has 
been like a dream, this whole experience. Every clear morning, to 
look out the tent opening down the white glacier upon ridges covered 
by snow, great glaciers winding their way between rocky ridges out 
into dark green plains where they turn into shiny rivers—this is 
something of a lasting beautiful impression which I never shall 
forget. Things I have read about the really great mountains, I have 
experienced myself and found far greater than anything written. 

It is evening and the storm is still raging. My tent has me worried. 
If it stands up it is ok, but if it rips in this wind I will have to go 
in with the other fellows. The material of the tent is strong enough, 
but the strain at the fastenings might prove too much. 

Sunday, July 26. The minni is snowed in and I don’t want to dig 
for it. 

What a night; not a wink of sleep. The tent put up a drumfire all 
night and the snow piled deep on the outside. Around 5 or 6 a. m. 
the sun shone on the tent, but no change except for the worse— 
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more wind and more snow. At 7 a. m. I had to get out. While out- 
side I checked the well being of the occupants of the other tents; 
they were ok. Shoveled a little snow again and then back into the 
tent. Our radio schedule for 8 a. m. Base Camp has bad weather 
too. Brad and Terry got out of this place just in time. Grant Pearson 
wants us to pick up half a dozen of the crackers in the Lindley 
cache on Parker Pass when we go down. I suppose he would like 
them for souvenirs of ten years ago. 

Monday, July 27. My hoping for snow holding off during the 
night came to naught. It snowed and it blew like nothing before. I 
fell asleep and woke up around 3 a. m. with the tent hanging over 
me to such a degree that I could not get up in a sitting position with- 
out first ducking out a little. This was the worst pile-up of snow I 
had had. Out of the tent and go to work with the shovel. When 
I looked around outside, I felt quite cheerful in spite of the work I 
had ahead of me. The South Peak stood out against a dark blue sky, 
with a star over it. As I worked on, removing the snow very gingerly 
on account of the delicate tent material, the weather looked up. I saw 
the North Peak, and after a while the outlines of Denali Pass. Don’t 
think for a moment that the wind let up; it blew for all it was 
worth, but the snow came from the ground only, and I knew I could 
go to sleep when I was through without fear that the tent would be 
in danger before morning. 

When I woke for the radio schedule at 8 a. m., the sun was shin- 
ing and warming the tent. A new day with new weather. What a 
feeling! I was lying around enjoying the mere thought of it. Now 
we had our familiar views again, and how I enjoyed them! The 
summit slopes looked beautifully sculptured by the wind-blown 
snow. 

First thing was to dig out, and that was a job. One tent had 
collapsed because nobody had looked after it during the whole 
storm. The cook tent was covered over the ridge but no damage. 
After this we had some test work to do, and that took the rest of the 
day. Now we are through, and tomorrow we are going down. 

This experience of the storm proved to be one of the best tests for 
our tents. Personally, I learned a lot about camping in this kind of 
weather, an experience, now since it is all over, I would not have 
missed. 


Tuesday, July 28. We had a good breakfast—fruit salad, cereal, 
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milk, bacon, and tea or coffee. Breaking camp was not difficult. We 
left everything except personal equipment and radio. The wind was 
blowing and the sun was shining, but no warmth in the sunshine up 
here today. 

We found a great amount of snow below the Upper Basin of 
Harper Glacier. Sinking in over your knees makes hard work and 
slow going, even though one goes down hill. We made the familiar 
Camp 5 in two hours, not a fast time. Browne Tower was reached 
with some difficulties; the slope was alternately hard and soft. 
Snowshoes had to be changed for crampons, only to be found wanted 
again a little later. 

At Browne Tower I picked half a dozen crackers from the ten- 
year-old Lindley-Liek cache for Grant Pearson, as I had promised 
over the radio. We left cheese, crackers, eggs, klim, etc., in a ruck- 
sack at the Lindley-Liek cache; also, two “minnis,” in a wooden 
container, with a piece of rope leading to it slung over the rock 
located a little below the food cache. 

Bob, Peter, and I started down the Karstens Ridge fearing a 
storm from above, as the sky started to look pretty ominous. Peter 
had had no mountaineering experience before this trip, so we had to 
proceed with a certain amount of caution on the upper and steeper 
part of the ridge. However, below the icefall we had a comparatively 
simple ridge walk ahead of us. The view from the ridge was as 
interesting and beautiful as ever. A sea of clouds prevented us from 
seeing the lower part of Muldrow Glacier, and we finally descended 
into the clouds before we left the ridge. We had a short stop at 
Camp 3 on the ridge. Sterling and Jack had preceded us down part 
of the ridge, so when we came into Camp 2 they had the stoves 
going preparing food. At the foot of the ridge we had put on snow- 
shoes and I found my homemade pair, which I had left there a 
couple of weeks before. Nobody had cared to use them. Now they 
came in handy when we were one pair short. A great amount of 
snow had fallen down here also. We had a long dinner —did not go 
to bed before 11:30 p. m. 

Wednesday, July 29. We had breakfast, picked up our packs, 
and were off at 7 a. m. At first, we went right ahead at good speed, 
but after going down the first part of the icefall and gaining lower 
elevation the going became exceedingly difficult. The snow was 
softer and the crevasses poorly bridged. We all sank more or less. I 
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less than the others, with my homemade “garden gates,” because 
of their perhaps slightly larger area, and the fact that my foot was 
a little farther back on the frame than theirs. Bob fell into at least 
five crevasses; luckily we held him before he was in very deep. 
We got to Camp 1 after three strenuous hours, had something to eat 
and were off again. From Camp 1 it was simpler, and when we 
finally reached the base glacier the going became only a matter of 
putting one foot ahead of the other. 

Things had changed since I saw it last. Parachutes left on the ice 
had prevented melting of the ice under them to the extent that ice 
pedestals of four feet in height had developed. It was raining by the 
time we were two hours walk from Base Camp, and the whole lower 
part of the glacier looked dismal in comparison with the white sur- 
rounding of the higher camps. 

When we finally climbed the moraine up to camp, I noticed 
underfoot something which made me quite happy; something I had 
been too busy to notice the absence of during the time I had been 
away from Base Camp—flowers and small plants, vegetation in 
general. They were only moss-like plants, but they were good for 
a start. 

The Colonel heard our clanking ice axes and came out and 
greeted us. Brad and the cook were the only others in camp. We got 
ourselves established in various places, had dinner at a table, talked 
and enjoyed ourselves in this “new” surrounding. Later in the eve- 
ning, the ski party, consisting of Terry, Lund, Doc, and Peter 
Gabriel returned from their test ski trip. They had been out for 
four or five days up to the “Sledding Glacier” and found very good 
conditions for testing the ski equipment. 

Thursday, July 30. Bob and I slept late this morning, and it was 
a new experience to feel warm and comfortable with your arms 
over your head out of the bag. Hearing a ptarmigan chick on the 
hill above you made you wonder if you were not dreaming. 

We finally got up; had a good breakfast that we did not have to 
cook. And no dishes to wash; well it was almost too much to be 
enjoyed properly. 

Friday, July 31. A fine morning again. I am still drying out 
damp clothing, but life is easy. Conferences and discussions on 
equipment are the order of the day. 

The Colonel and the first part of the expedition have gone out 
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today. They left sometime after lunch. Later in the afternoon the 
rest of us, Bob, Terry, Jack, Doc, Sterling, and I, took down to the 
“dump” the remainder of the loads that the horses are to carry out. 
Back in camp we started to break it. All equipment and tents have 
to be cached up in the pass. Not a small job by any means. We 
estimate that there is about one to one and a half tons of stuff to be 
carried up to the cache. We did not stop until nearly 1 a. m.; still, 
there is plenty left for tomorrow. I am sleepy and tired tonight. 

Saturday, August 1. First part of today was fine again. We fin- 
ished cleaning up the campsite this forenoon. Standing in the pass 
you would never know that we had lived here for two months. 

We finally left Base Camp for good at 4:10 p. m. with the clouds 
hanging low over the glacier, obscuring the view of the mountain. 
Going down the canyon, it became evident that the weather was 
going to change. It was warm and muggy. Descending to the 
“dump,” we found that Grant Pearson had been there with the 
horses and picked up the loads. Farther down we saw the new 
flowers and grass that we had not seen nor felt for such a long time. 
We also found plenty of blueberries. All this diversion made us later 
than we intended. 

Pretty soon the rain came and we got a real wetting. We arrived 
at Lindley Camp at 8:00 p. m. wet to the skin, found Grant Pear- 
son there fast asleep with his horses. He woke up and told us that he 
planned to start early in the morning in order to help the Colonel 
and party across the river. 





Jedediah Smith and the First Crossing 
of the Sierra Nevada 


By FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


EDEDIAH Smith and two companions, Robert Evans and Silas 

Goble, were the first white men to cross the Sierra Nevada 
directly over the mountains. There is today no difference of opinion 
about that statement. But about the route of their crossing there is, 
or has been until recently, an almost violent difference of opinion. 
It has been held, on the one hand, that the crossing was by way of 
the present railroad route north of Lake Tahoe; at the other extreme, 
there has been advocacy of a direct route across from Kings River; 
other opinions have settled upon a route up the Stanislaus and over 
the crest near Sonora Pass. A good deal of the argument took place 
before certain important data now at hand were available to the 
debaters, but the evidence is still far from complete and the subject 
remains wide open for discussion. In stating an opinion on such 
matters one is always subject to the embarrassment of being con- 
fronted by discoveries that prove him wrong; nevertheless, by 
proceeding with care, and especially by comparing the documentary 
evidence with the actual topography of the territory concerned, one 
may, I believe, reach a satisfactory conclusion that will enable him 
to visualize the transmountain journey of this very extraordinary 
man and his hardy comrades. 

The story of Jedediah Smith is a fascinating one, but on this 
occasion I can do no more than introduce him. For further ac- 
quaintance the reader is referred to the publications listed at the end 
of this article, particularly to “The Travels of Jedediah Smith,” 
by Maurice S. Sullivan, and to “Jedediah Smith, Trader and Trail 
Breaker,” by the same author. 

Jedediah Strong Smith was born in Chenango County, New 
York, January 6, 1799.’ He received a good education and, espe- 
cially, a firm grounding in the Bible. He first comes into our view 
when, at the age of twenty-three, he enlisted in the company formed 
by William H. Ashley and Andrew Henry for an expedition to the 
upper Missouri. He left St. Louis in May 1822, not to return for 
more than eight years, except for two hasty visits. During this 
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period he covered an extent of territory almost incredible for that 
day and age. Among his achievements were the opening of the South 
Pass (from the Sweetwater to the Green River) to western travel; 
an expedition to the Flathead country in the very heart of Hudson’s 
Bay Company territory; a visit to Great Salt Lake close upon the 
heels of Jim Bridger the generally accredited discoverer; the first 
overland journey from the territory of the United States to the shores 
of the Pacific in California; the first crossing of the Sierra Nevada; 
the first crossing of the present state of Nevada; the first crossing 
of the salt flats west of Great Salt Lake; a second journey to Cali- 
fornia; an exit from the Sacramento Valley to the northwest, by way 
of the Trinity River, thence north across the Klamath and the 
Umpqua to the Columbia. His last journey was from St. Louis over 
the Santa Fe trail. There, near the Cimarron River, May 27, 1831, 
he was killed by Comanche Indians. Not even Kit Carson, at the 
close of a much longer career, knew the Far West better than Jed- 
ediah Smith knew it. 

Almost at the beginning of his life with the traders and mountain 
men Smith emerged as an acknowledged leader. By the time he was 
thirty he was thought of as a veteran, as indeed he was in experi- 
ence. Even in the company of such men as Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
David Jackson, William Sublette, and James Clyman he ranks 
high. With his untimely death there was lost to the world a man of 
exceptional! qualities of leadership, an explorer of keen observation 
and true scientific spirit. Had he lived to carry out his plans, knowl- 
edge of the country west of the Rocky Mountains would have been 
advanced from ten to twenty years. 

Before he left St. Louis on his fatal journey Smith, with the 
help of his associates, made a “New, large and beautiful map, in 
which are embodied all that is correct of preceding maps, the known 
tracks of former travellers, his own extensive travels, the situation 
and numbers of various Indian tribes, and much other valuable 
information.’” No one knows what became of this map. It has not 
been seen in our time, but there is evidence that it, or a similar map, 
was seen and used by other map-makers a few years after it was 
made. If Smith’s map had been published as contemplated we might 
have had a clear definition of the main features of the Sierra 
Nevada and its rivers, which would have satisfied our curiosity 
about his movements and, what is more important, would have 
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furnished a life-saving guide to the multitude of explorers and 
emigrants soon to come. 

Smith’s journey to California resulted from a new turn in the fur 
business that began in July, 1826, when William Ashley sold his 
interest to Smith, Jackson, and Sublette. The new partners were 
energetic and ambitious. They realized that their business was 
limited towards the north by competition from the British and from 
other American traders. Southwest of the Green River rendezvous 
lay a vast unexplored wilderness. Although its aspect was decidedly 
unpromising on the threshold, nevertheless beyond the visible 
deserts there might be a country as rich in beaver as were the regions 
to the north. Moreover, the partners may have speculated upon a 
new shipping point for their product through the California ports. 

In August 1826 Jedediah Smith left Great Salt Lake with seven- 
teen men and a large pack train to investigate this new territory. 
Traveling southward through Utah by way of the Sevier and the 
Virgin, called by him the Ashley and the Adams, he crossed the 
Colorado to the Mohave villages, recrossed farther down, ascended 
the Mojave River,’ which he called the Inconstant, and arrived at 
the Mission of San Gabriel late in November. There he and his men 
were treated with kindness by Fray José Bernard Sanchez, but 
Governor Echeandia, at San Diego, refused permission to travel up 
the coast to Bodega and insisted that the Americans leave by the 
way they had come. 

As the journey of the next few months is the particular theme 
of the present discourse, I shall proceed to introduce the docu- 
mentary evidence upon which discussion of his route is predicated. 
Lost with his map is Smith’s journal of this portion of his travels. 
It is not until he has left the Sierra far behind on his return to 
Great Salt Lake that a day by day account becomes available. For- 
tunately for us, however, immediately upon his arrival at the Little 
Lake of Bear River, where he rejoined his associates, Smith wrote 
a letter to General William Clark, companion of Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis on the expedition of 1804-1806. After describing the 
first part of his journey and the refusal of the Governor to permit 
him to travel northward through California, he continues as follows: 

I returned to my party and purchased such articles as were 
necessary, and went Eastward of the Spanish settlements on 
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the route I had come in. I then steered my course N. W. keep- 
ing from 150 miles to 200 miles from the seacoast—A very 
high range of mountains lay on the East. After travelling 300 
miles in that direction through a country somewhat fertile, in 
which there was a great many Indians, mostly naked and 
destitute of arms with the exception of a few Bows and arrows, 
and what is very singular amongst Indians, they cut their hair 
to the length of three inches; they proved to be friendly; their 
manner of living is on fish, roots, acorns, and grass. 

On my arrival at a river which I called the Wim-mul-che, 
(named after a tribe of Indians which resides on it, of that 
name) I found a few beaver, and Elk deer and antelope in 
abundance. I here made a small hunt, and attempted to take 
my party across—the which I before mentioned, and which I 
called Mount Joseph to come on and join my partners at the 
Great Salt Lake. I found the snow so deep on Mount Joseph 
that I could not cross my horses, five of which starved to death; 
I was compelled therefore to return to the valley which I had 
left, and there leaving my party, I started with two men, seven 
horses and two mules, which I loaded with hay for horses and 
provisions for ourselves, and started on the 20th of May, and 
succeeded in crossing it in eight days, having lost only two 
horses and one mule. I found the snow on the top of this moun- 
tain from 4 to 8 feet deep, but it was so consolidated by the 
heat of the sun that my horses only sunk from half a foot to 
one foot deep, 

After travelling twenty days from the East side of Mount 
Joseph, I struck the S. W. corner of the Great Salt Lake, 
travelling over a country completely barren and destitute of 
game. We frequently travelled without water sometimes for 
two days over sandy deserts where there was no sign of vege- 
tation and when we found water in some of the rocky hills, we 
most generally found some Indians who appeared the most 
miserable of the human race, having nothing to subsist on, 
(nor any clothing) except grass seed, grasshoppers &c. When 
we arrived at the Salt lake, we had but one horse and one mule 
remaining, which were so feeble & poor that they could scarce 
carry the little camp equipage which I had along; the balance 
of my horses I was compelled to eat as they gave out. 
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The company are now starting, therefore must close my 
communication. 


Yours respectfully, 


Jepep1aH S. SMITH 
of the firm of 
Smith, Jackson & Sublette.‘ 


Smith wrote another letter which is second only to the Clark letter 
in importance for our purposes. It was written the day before he 
left on his successful attempt to cross the Sierra and is addressed 
to Fray Narciso Duran, at the Mission of San José: 


Reverend Father: I understand through the medium of one of 
your Christian Indians, that you are anxious to know who we 
are, as some of the Indians have been at the Mission and in- 
formed you that there were certain white people in the country. 
We are Americans, on our journey to the River Columbia; we 
were in at the Mission San Gabriel in January last; I went to 
San Diego and saw the General, and got a passport from him 
to pass on to that place. I have made several efforts to cross 
the mountains, but the snows being so deep I could not succeed 
in getting over. I returned to this place (it being the only point 
to kill meat) to wait a few weeks until the snow melts so that 
I can go on; the Indians here, also, being friendly, I consider 
it the most safe point for me to remain, until such time as I 
can cross the mountains with my horses, having lost a great 
many in attempting to cross ten or fifteen days since. I am a 
long ways from home, and am anxious to get there as soon as 
the nature of the case will admit. Our situation is quite un- 
pleasant, being destitute of clothing, and most necessities of 
life, wild meat being our principal subsistence. I am Reverend 
Father, your strange, but real friend and Christian brother, 


May 19, 1827 J. S. Sure” 


This is all we have from Smith at the time, unless the missing por- 
tions of his journal are discovered, or the map or some transcript 
of it. Next in importance as evidence of Smith’s movements in 1827 
are his journal for the following year, in which he mentions his 
former experiences, together with certain maps unmistakably derived 
from Smith’s data. Two of these maps, the Gallatin (Map 2) and 
the Wilkes (Map 4), have been discussed by Dale, Merriam, 
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Fletcher, and other writers; but the most important of all, the Burr 
map (Map 3), was completely overlooked until Sullivan introduced 
it in 1934 with his publication of the Smith journal. Sullivan’s 
researches have improved our record of Jedediah Smith in many 
important instances, and if he had been able to carry on the work as 
he had planned there would have been very little left for others to 
uncover about “the man who opened the gate through which passed 
the American builders of the West.’”” 

Gallatin’s indebtedness to Smith for portions of his map is 
acknowledged indirectly in his text (C, pp. 140-141). The author 
says that Ashley transmitted a manuscript map which was used in 
introducing “several geographical innovations” in the map annexed 
to his essay. Smith is credited with some of the most important of 
these innovations. Whether Ashley or Smith made the manuscript 
map, it was certainly based extensively on Smith’s information. The 
Burr map is, as Sullivan states, “plainly based on Jedediah’s own 
directions, if not actually copied from his long-missing chart.” The 
Wilkes map shows some features relating to Smith’s travels not 
found on either the Gallatin or the Burr map, but their origin and 
reliability is not clear. Most important is the “Appelaminy River,” 
here designated for the first time. One other map requires com- 
ment, for it is perhaps the first published map to show any of 
Smith’s data—the Brué map, of 1834 (Map 1).' It shows the “R. 
Wimmelche,” with Smith’s route of 1826 passing directly from it 
over “Mt. St. Joseph” and across a “desert country, arid and 
sandy,” to Salt Lake. Of the mountain it says, “covered with snow 
in the month of May.” In this instance, however, it is not to any 
data furnished directly by Smith that we must look for a source, 
but to the French translation of Smith’s letter to Clark (A). But, 
with the Gallatin and the Burr maps at hand, the Brué map, al- 
though earlier, loses its value as a source of information." 

In the light of these documents, are we now able to trace Jedediah 
Smith and his company through the Tulare and San Joaquin valleys 
and across the snowy mountains—the Sierra Nevada? We may 
flounder a little, as Smith did in the snow, but I think we shall get 
across. At least, thanks largely to Maurice Sullivan, we are better 
equipped than were our predecessors in the discussion. The specific 
questions that confront us are: At what points did Smith attempt 
to take his entire party over the mountains? Where did he finally 
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leave his party? And, by what route did he make his successful] 
crossing ? 

It is known that Smith and his band left the vicinity of San 
Bernardino about the first of February. As they probably lost no 
time in going over the Tehachapi, they must have spent fully three 
months in the interior valley of California before the leader’s de- 
parture. One may readily visualize them moving leisurely from the 
Kern, to the Tule, to the Kaweah, stopping to try the streams for 
beaver, looking up at the high, snowy peaks at their right, becoming 
acquainted with the ways of the naked, unwarlike, short-haired 
Indians. Thus they came to the river of the Wimmelche, where 
there were a few beaver and an abundance of “elk deer” and an- 
telope. Here, at the Kings River—Rio de los Santos Reyes (River 
of the Holy Kings) the Spaniards had named it about twenty years 
before—the leader thought he saw a way to get over the mountains 
and work back towards his own country beyond the Great Salt Lake. 
He must have made a very determined effort, for he was away from 
the good grass of the foothills long enough for five of his horses to 
starve to death. The snow was deep on Mount Joseph, as he called 
the High Sierra.’ He had to give up and return to the valley. 

In his letter to Father Duran, Smith says that he made several 
efforts to cross the mountains, and, specifically, that about two 
weeks before writing, namely, about the first of May, he had lost 
a great many horses. It seems reasonable to suppose that he had 
progressed a considerable distance north of Kings River by the first 
of May. In fact there is good evidence that he had gone as far as 
the American River and that the latest of his several efforts was 
made in that vicinity. The Burr map shows a loop to the north of 
the route of the ultimate crossing, which may be intended to rep- 
resent this effort. Smith’s journal of the following winter, after his 
return to California, supports this conjecture. By February 20, 
1828, he had come to the east bank of the Sacramento River near 
the junction of the American, the site of the present city of Sacra- 
mento. From here, he says: 


I went with the Trappers within a mile of the place where I 
struck the river on the last Apl. . . . The river was quite 
rapid and the rushing of the water brought fresh to my re- 
membrance the cascades of Mt. Joseph and the unpleasant 
times I had passed there when surrounded by the snow which 
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continued falling. My horses freezing, my men discouraged 

and our utmost exertion necessary to keep from freezing to 

death.” 
If we accept the Burr map and this passage as evidence that Smith 
reached the American River in April 1827, we shall have to give 
them equal value as proof that the final crossing was made farther 
south. The map indicates that he returned to a river near which lies 
his course over the mountains. That river is, I think beyond doubt, 
the Appelaminy of the Wilkes map, the Appelamminy of Smith’s 
journal, on the banks of which was the summer camp of the trap- 
pers, where Smith left them and to which he returned after his 
visit to Utah. 

The day after Smith despatched his letter to General Clark from 
the Little Lake of Bear River he set out on his return journey to 
California. “My object,” he says, “was to relieve my party on the 
Appelamminy and then proceed further in examination of the 
country beyond Mt. St. Joseph and along the sea coast. . . . Of the 
[nine] animals with which I left the Appelamminy but two got 
through to the Depo, and they were like ourselves, mere skeletons.”™ 
Upon his arrival in California, Smith remained five days in camp 
near San Bernardino, then “moved off towards my party on the 
Appelamminy,” following practically the same route as formerly, 
“and arrived on the Appelamminy and found my party on the 18th 
of September.” * He stayed two days with his party, then “started 
to go in to the Mission of St. Joseph, a distance of about 70 miles 
SW,” where he arrived on the third day.” 

From this there can be no doubt that the principal camp of 
Smith’s party in the summer of 1827 was on the Appelamminy. 
Nor can there be much further question that the Appelamminy and 
the Stanislaus are the same. The testimony of the Burr and the 
Wilkes maps and the statement by Smith that the distance was 
only seventy miles to the Mission lead to this conclusion. There is 
corroboration in certain contemporary Spanish letters which refer 
to troubles with the Indians in which the Americans were accused 
of complicity. One old paisano, Juan Bojorges, told a writer for 
Bancroft fifty years after the event that an officer “was sent out with 
40 men to the Rio Estanislao, and brought in all the trappers to 
S. Francisco.”™ Finally, there is Smith’s journal of his progress 
northward from the Appelamminy camp after his three months’ 
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endeavor to get a clearance from the Spanish authorities. This 
portion of the journal has been carefully analyzed by Sullivan, and 
I find no reason to dissent from his principal identifications.” If 
we work backwards from Smith’s “Wild River,” which is unques- 
tionably the American, following Sullivan’s identifications of 
Smith’s “Rock River” with the Mokelumne, his “Mackalumbry” 
with the Calaveras, we find ourselves inevitably on the Stanislaus, 
which is the “Appelamminy.”” 

The morning of May 20, 1827, now arrives. While Smith, Evans, 
and Goble are spurring their horses to make faster time up through 
the good going of the foothills and the pine belt, scanning the ridges 
and the still remote region of the high peaks for a way through, let 
us, too, look around and search the available evidence to see if we 
can follow them. There are now no letters and journals to help us, 
save Smith’s one statement that it took him eight days to get across. 
The most nearly contemporary statement appears to be that of 
Gallatin : 


The ensuing year, he visited Monterey and St. Francisco; as- 
cended the river Buenaventura some distance, and recrossed the 
Californian chain of mountains, called there Mount Joseph, in 
about the thirty-ninth degree of latitude. He thence proceeded 
north of west [east], and reached the southwestern extremity 
of Lake Timpanogo. The eastern foot of the Californian chain, 
where he recrossed it, is about one hundred and eighty miles 
from the Pacific. There he crossed some streams, coming from 
the south, which may either be lost in the sands, or, breaking 
through the mountains, north of Mount Joseph, unite with the 
river Buenaventura. The course of this last river, so far as it 
is known, is from north to south, between and parallel to the 
California chain and the Pacific.” 


Gallatin has confused Smith’s second trip with his first, but the 
passage, nevertheless, is useful in explaining the map. The thirty- 
ninth parallel- passes through Lake Tahoe. But on none of the maps 
that bear indications of Smith’s influence is such a lake shown. We 
can say with practical certainty that Smith did not see it. If we ac- 
cept the Stanislaus as the starting point, a route north of Lake 
Tahoe is definitely out, Merriam and Bancroft to the contrary, not- 
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withstanding.” We can, therefore, I believe, place a northern limit 
to our speculations at about Kit Carson Pass. 

For the rest, we have nothing but the testimony of the maps and 
the nature of the terrain itself. From the latter it is possible to fix 
the southern limit of our conjecture. We may say with complete 
assurance that the crossing was not made south of Tower Peak, 
which marks the northern boundary of the present Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, for a route south of that point would be too compli- 
cated and too difficult for anyone at that time to have discovered 
and used in eight days. A little north of Tower Peak and about 
ten miles south of the present Sonora Pass is the old pass by which 
emigrant parties in the 1850s crossed from the West Walker River 
to Emigrant Meadow and Relief Valley. Thence the way was com- 
paratively easy down to Sonora. If Smith, immediately after leaving 
the Stanislaus camp, had set out up the south bank of the river, he 
would soon have found himself in the vicinity of the present town 
of Sonora. From that point his course would almost inevitably have 
been to Relief Valley, whence there was clearly a better prospect for 
a way through directly east than by a descent to the north and a 
consequent climb over a higher barrier. 

Between the northern and the southern limits that we have set, 
there are very few places on the crest of the Sierra that can be con- 
sidered as possible passes for Jedediah Smith’s little cavalcade. He 
did not have an easy time—he lost two horses and a mule; but he 
did cross in eight days, which shows that very little time was spent 
in false moves. One thing is certain—he did not follow up the 
Middle Fork of the Stanislaus as some commentators have sug- 
gested.” That stream flows through a well-nigh impenetrable can- 
yon and no one coming from the west would think of entering it. 
Even if Smith had by chance found the present course of the Sonora 
Pass road into the head of the Middle Fork it is unlikely that he 
would have been able to work up Deadman Creek to the present 
Sonora Pass. He would have been forced to go southeast by way of 
Kennedy Meadow and would have crossed only two or three miles 
from the pass above Emigrant Meadow which we have set for our 
southern limit. This is a possible route, but I think it unlikely that 
Smith took it. 

North of Sonora Pass there is no way across the crest for animals 
until one comes to the divide between Disaster Creek, a tributary 
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of the Clark Fork of the Stanislaus, and Golden Creek, a tributary 
of the East Carson River. It has been pretty conclusively demon- 

‘ strated by Paden that the Bartleson-Bidwell party crossed this way 
in 1841, going west. Paden also shows that that party had a very 
bad time of it trying to get down between the North and Middle 
forks of the Stanislaus.” I think we may, therefore, count this route 
out for Smith because of the intricacies of the approach from 
the west. 

We come now to the first, and, I think, the only practical route 
between the Relief Valley route, on the south, and the vicinity of 
Carson Pass, on the north. This is the present-day Ebbetts Pass 
route, which follows the broad ridge between the North Fork of 
the Stanislaus and the headwaters of the Calaveras and the Moke- 
lumne, passing through Angels Camp, Murphys, and near the 
Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. From the head of the North Fork 
of the Stanislaus, the present-day road crosses a low divide to 
Hermit Valley, at the head of the Mokelumne, whence there is a 
fairly easy grade to the pass, which leads to Silver Creek and the 
East Carson River. 

It would have been possible, I presume, for Smith to have made 
his way by a more northerly route from a camp on the lower Stanis- 
laus. He could have moved rapidly north along the valley, and, 
after crossing the Mokelumne, he could have followed the general 
direction of the present road from Jackson to Carson Pass. 

Confronted with these possible routes, which confine us pretty 
much to a choice of three passes over the crest—the Relief Valley- 
Emigrant Meadow, the Ebbetts, and the Carson—is there any other 
evidence that will help us to arrive at an opinion? Fletcher is the 
first of the critics to give a sound interpretation of the Gallatin 
map in respect to the route east of the Sierra. “It shows,” he says, 
“two parallel and northerly flowing streams just east of the Sierras, 
with Smith’s route running just south of the headwaters of the one 
and crossing the two southern forks of the other. These streams 
can be no other than the present Carson and Walker Rivers; and 
they represent quite closely their relative positions. There are no 
other corresponding streams east of the Sierras.”” Merriam remains 
obdurate in his opinion that the Gallatin, as well as the Wilkes map, 
proves that Smith went north of Lake Tahoe and that the two 
streams are the Truckee and the Carson.” The Burr map strongly 
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supports Fletcher’s identification of the streams as the Carson and 
the Walker, as well as his contention that Smith went south of 
Walker Lake after leaving the Sierra. But I can read nothing in 
the delineation of these streams on either map that will settle the 
question of the passes, except that it is difficult to imagine how 
Smith would have known of the Carson River if he had crossed into 
the West Walker River directly from the Stanislaus. If that was 
indeed his route, the streams on the map must be the two branches 
of the Walker River. So far the maps are not conclusive. 

Let us, however, re-examine the Burr map. If we are to accept 
any of the details of this map—and we have found that some of 
them have considerable significance—we should accept the line 
that unequivocally stays on the north side of the river which we 
have identified as the Stanislaus. Here, it seems to me is the answer. 
It cannot be regarded as a final and conclusive one; for at any time 
there may come to light a manuscript map of Smith’s, or one directly 
proceeding from one of his, or even the long sought-for journal of 
the spring of 1827, and from their evidence we may find ourselves 
mistaken. But, relying on the documents we now have, and viewing 
them in their relation to known facts and, especially, to the terrain 
itself, I venture the conclusion that when Jedediah Smith set out 
on May 20, 1827, with Silas Goble and Robert Evans, it was from 
a camp near the Stanislaus River, and that he chose a route north 
of that river which brought him to the summit of the Sierra near the 
present Ebbetts Pass, whence he descended to the East Carson 
River, crossed to the West Walker, and rapidly left behind him the 
snows and dashing rivers of the Sierra Nevada for the waterless 
sandy deserts, where there was no sign of vegetation. 


NOTES 

*In this I follow Parish (N, p. 267) and Sullivan (Q, p. 5) rather than 
Dale (I, 1918, p. 180; 1941, p. 175), who gives the date, June 24, 1798, as in 
the Eulogy (B). Parish and Sullivan take the date from a bible record, re- 
produced in Q, opp. p. 62. 

* Eulogy (B). 

*The name of the Indians is properly spelled with the h; popular usage 
in California has compelled the U. S. Geographic Board to accept j for the 
place name. 

“The original of this letter is not known to be extant. The texts we now 
have are drawn from copies made shortly after it was received by General 
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Clark. It was first published in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, October 
11, 1827, with the following preface: 
We have been politely favored by Gen. Clark, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, with the perusal of a letter, written by Jedediah S. Smith, who 
has been for several years engaged in hunting and trapping in the Upper 
Missouri, and who has visited that extensive barren country of the West, 
not heretofore explored. From this letter, written in a plain style, we 
extract the following, which, we trust, will be found interesting to our 
readers. 
Although the editor altered Jedediah’s “plain style” quite freely, he seems to 
have been careful in preserving the original sense. The following year the 
letter as it appeared in the Republican was translated into French and printed 
in Nouvelles Annales des Voyage (Reference A). Bancroft (F, p. 152) knew 
the letter only from this translation. 

Dale (I, 1918, pp. 186-194) appears to have been the first to use another 
source. He prints the entire letter as “contained in Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, Letterbook, Kansas Historical Society.” In his first edition he gives 
the impression that the letter is the original, but in the revised edition, 1941, 
he says it is “probably a copy of the original.” The Librarian of the Society, 
Helen M. McFarland, informs me that “the letter as it appears in these papers 
is not, however, the original letter but a copy that was made for the records 
of the Superintendency.” 

Merriam uses a third version, which he definitely says is the “original.” 
(J, p. 379; K, p. 233.) In 1927 I saw this letter in the Indian Office in 
Washington and obtained a photostat copy of it. It is just as Merriam de- 
scribes it, except that clearly written on the first page, and again on the 
outside of the docket, is the word “copy.” 

Through the courtesy of the Kansas State Historical Society, at Topeka, 
I have obtained a carefully compared copy of the letter as it is found in 
Papers of the U. S. Indian Superintendency, vol. 6, in the Society's collection. 
I have used this text for the extract printed in this article. 

A comparison of the three texts shows only minor differences. The “Re- 
publican” letter is not dated; the others are dated “July 12th, 1827.” The 
date given in Dale’s first edition, July 17th, was a typographical error cor- 
rected in the 1941 edition. The “Kansas” letter spells the name of the Kings 
River Indians Wim-mul-che, as in Dale’s printing; in the “Washington” letter 
it is Wim-mel-che, as used by Merriam; the latter form is also found in the 
“Republican” letter; while the French translator adapts it to his tongue as 
Kimmel-ché. In the “Washington” letter Smith says he “found a few Beaver 
—& Elk Deer & Antelope in abundance.” One might read a comma after 
“Elk.” The “Kansas” letter reads “a few beaver, and Elk deer and antelope 
in abundance.” The “Republican” says, “‘a few beaver and elk, deer and an- 
telopes in abundance.” I think Smith meant that beaver were few, but that 
“elk-deer” and antelope were abundant. 


* The text given here is from Randolph (D), which is the earliest publi- 
cation of it I can find. Dale (J, p. 232) uses a text from Cronise (E, pp. 
44-45), which differs in a few details of wording and punctuation. A Span- 
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ish translation, presumably made at the time for Father Duran, is copied in 
Departmental State Papers, vol. 2, 1827-1830, pp. 17-19, in the Bancroft 
Library. 

*Sullivan (Q, foreword). Maurice Sullivan only partly succeeded in his 
plan. He felt that he could have done better had time and circumstances 
allowed. On October 27, 1934, he wrote to me: “I was obliged to pound away 
at a rather strenuous pace to get that stuff in shape for the publisher, who 
wished to have it at an early date. I should prefer to have a few more 
months to work on it. . . . There ought to be no further delay in placing 
this material in the hands of those who will write in the future, and so I 
am hurrying. Specialists doubtless will find room for improvement, but, I 
suppose, the same may be said even of such a monumental work as Dale’s.” 
He barely lived to see “The Travels” in print; he died, in January 1935, 
before his second book was published. 

™ I am indebted to Carl I. Wheat, author of “The Maps of the California 
Gold Region, 1848-1857,” San Francisco, 1942, for calling my attention to 
this map, which appears not to have been commented on before in con- 
nection with Smith’s travels. 

*Dale (I, 1918, p. 306; 1941, p. 314) credits Smith with a contribution to 
the map in Samuel Parker’s “Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the 
Rocky Mountains,” 1838. In this he follows an error of Sabin (B (1914), 
p. 515), who confused “Mr. S. Parkman” with the Rev. Samuel Parker. 
Sullivan establishes the identity of Samuel Parkman, who is neither the Rev. 
Samuel Parker nor the historian Francis Parkman (Q, foreword). With the 
Parker map we are not concerned in this study of Smith; the Parkman map 
is the one we are still looking for-—the original manuscript map prepared by 
Jedediah Smith, 

*Smith may have explained in the lost journal his reason for calling the 
range “Mount Joseph” or “Mount St. Joseph,” but, in the absence of that 
document, it remains obscure. Sullivan thinks it may have been because of 
proximity to the Mission of San José, but likes to believe that Smith named 
it in honor of Father Joseph (José) Sanchez, of San Bernardino. Dale re- 
stricts the name to a single peak (J, p. 193); but Smith clearly meant the 
whole range, or at least a substantial portion of it. The fact that Smith 
sometimes uses the form “St. Joseph” seems to me to indicate a Spanish 
origin. 

* Sullivan (Q, p. 63). 

"Sullivan (Q, pp. 26-27). 

* Sullivan (Q, p. 35). 

* Sullivan (Q, p. 36). 

* “Recuerdos sobre la Historia de California por Juan Bojorges residente 
en Santa Clara y natural de San José donde nacié el afio de 1806. Escritos 
por Vicente P. Gomez para la Bancroft Library. 1877.” MS in Bancroft 
Library. The translation is from Bancroft (F, p. 158). 


* Sullivan (Q, pp. 53-66, 175-176). 
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* The location of Smith’s main camp has been hotly disputed. Merriam 
(J, p. 379 and M, p. 27) is positive that the camp was at the site of the 
present Folsom and that Smith began his crossing from that point. In support, 
he relies on the authority of Guinn, Warner, and Cronise. An examination 
of these writers’ works should, however, disqualify them as “authorities,” at 
least in the present instance. Guinn, like the rest of us, merely expresses 
opinions based on the record at hand. He says he follows Warner, “except 
when the preponderance of evidence shows he is incorrect,” when he sup- 
plies facts and incidents from other sources. He follows Warner in placing 
Smith on the American River and adds the Folsom site without specifying 
the source of information (G, pp. 47-48). The source is readily found 
in Cronise (E, p. 43). Cronise can promptly be dismissed as an authority, 
for he, too, was merely quoting others, including Warner, and doing it 
without discrimination. He brings Smith across the Sierra Nevada into the 
Tulare Valley in July 1825, and sends him back to Green River in October 
“with several bales of skins.” (E, pp. 42-43.) Cronise is so complacent that 
he quotes the utterly erroneous letter of Sprague to Randolph (D, pp. 71-72), 
in which Sprague sowed the mischievious seed that is responsible for re- 
current statements that Smith discovered the river now called the Humboldt 
and named it for his Indian wife “Mary’s River.” Smith did not name that 
river, did not see it, did not have an Indian wife, didn’t have any wife, did 
not have an Indian woman traveling as his wife—it must have been some 
other man’s Mary on some other occasion. Warner (H) has some of the facts 
fairly straight, but he is speaking from memory and is confused in his dates. 
He brings Smith from the Green River country over the Sierra Nevada by 
Walker Pass, One cannot, therefore, give much weight to his statement about 
the American River. Fletcher, on the other hand, is equally convinced that 
the camp was on the Stanislaus, but his reasoning is that the Wimmelche 
is the Stanislaus. He thinks Smith did not go beyond the Wimmelche, that 
all the efforts to cross were from the camp on that river, that Smith crossed 
near Sonora Pass; therefore, the Wimmelche is the Stanislaus. “Dr. Merriam 
claims,” he says, “that the Wim-mul-che Indians lived only on Kings River. 
Possibly further investigation may disclose that they sometimes roamed as 
far north as the Stanislaus.” (L, p. 348.) This suggestion drew the wrath 
of Merriam. “It is hoped,” he thunders, “that no one will ever again attempt 
to locate [the Wimmelche] elsewhere than on their own ground on the river 
named by the Spaniards ‘Rio de los Reyes,’ by Smith ‘the Wimmelche’ 
and by the Americans ‘Kings River.” (M, p. 26.) Except for his Indian 
lore, Fletcher has rather the better of the argument. 


* Gallatin (C, p. 141). 


* Merriam not only insists on the Folsom site as the starting point, but 
argues that “since the route on the north is far less difficult than that on the 
south and is the one since chosen, not only by the railroad, but also by the 
State and Lincoln highways, I infer that he laid his course on that side, 
namely, along the ridge between American River and the Yuba.” (J, p. 379.) 
The answer to that is that the general courses of several other roads are at 
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least equally good. Merriam is very literal in his interpretation of the dotted 
lines on the Gallatin and Wilkes maps. (M, p. 29.) He had not seen the Burr 
map, which keeps the line perceptibly south of 39°. Bancroft merely says: 
“There are no means of knowing about his route; but I think he is as likely 
to have crossed the mountains near the present railroad line as elsewhere.” 
He backs away from this a little in a footnote, but ends by referring gingerly 
to indications on the Wilkes map, which “may all rest on accurate reports.” 
(F, p. 157-) 

®Dale (I, 1918, pp. 192-193; 1941, pp. 188-189) did very well when he 
located Smith’s camp on the Stanislaus, rather than on the American, the 
Mokelumne, or the Merced, as others before him had done, although his de- 
termination was largely on false premises about the habitat of the Wimmelche 
Indians. He may have come closer to the mark than he knew when he said: 
“It seems more probable that he followed the Stanislaus, starting eastward 
along the route followed in the opposite direction by the Bartleson-Bidwell 
party of 1841.” Dale should have stopped there. But he goes on to say: 
“Assuming that, in continuing his journey, he followed up the middle fork 
of this river, he would pass to the south of Mt. Stanislaus (11,202 feet).” 
Why anyone should mention Stanislaus Peak in this connection, I fail to see. 
Smith could hardly have passed south of it, unless also south of the more 
notable Sonora Peak. 

*”W. G. Paden, of Alameda, California, is quoted by Herbert Ingram 
Priestley in his introduction to “A Journey to California. With Observations 
about the Country, Climate and the Route to this Country by John Bidwell.” 
San Francisco, 1937. Paden made a field survey of the route from 1933 to 
1937, following Bidwell’s journal day by day. 


"Fletcher (L, p. 348; also, see P, p. 38. 
™ Merriam (M, p. 29). 
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1. Brut. Nouvelle Carte du Mexique, et d’une partie des provinces Unies 
de Amérique Centrale. Par A. H. Brué, Géographe du Roi. Paris, 1834. 
Ocuvre Posthume. (There is a copy in the Library of Congress.) 

2. GALLATIN. Map of the Indian Tribes of North America about 1600 A. D. 
along the Atlantic; & about 1800 A. D. Westwardly. Published by the 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. From a drawing by Hon. A. Gallatin. 1836. (See Ref- 
erence C.) 

3. Burr. Map of the United States of North America with parts of the 
Adjacent Countries. By David H. Burr. (Late Topographer to the Post 
Office.) Geographer to the House of Representatives of the U. S. Entered 
... July 10, 1839. (There are two copies in the Library of Congress. 
Reproduced by Sullivan in Q.) 

4. Wruxes. Map of Upper California by the U. S. Ex. Ex. and Best Au- 
thorities. 1841. A double-page engraved map in Vol. 5 of “Narrative of 
the United States Exploring Expedition. During the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842.” By Charles Wilkes, U. S. N. Philadelphia, 1844. (The edition 
usually found is dated 1845.) 





The Sierra Club Far Afield 


Epitep By CHARLOTTE E, MAUK 


_— of our times may be found in letters written by 
members who are carrying with them to the far corners of the 
earth viewpoints and tastes which they developed or satisfied in 
Sierra Club activities. The following selections, representative of 
the wide variety of communications received by the editors of the 
chapter publications—the Yodeler, the Mugelnoos, the Bonanza— 
and by members of the club, suggest the ways in which Sierra Club 
members adapt themselves to widely varying situations. 


By a Lieutenant in the Navy, from the Appalachian Mountain Club 
Hut, at Pinkham Notch, Gorham, N. H., November 1942—Adapt- 
ing myself to dormitory life at Newport wasn’t hard after my experi- 
ences at Clair Tappaan Lodge. Getting up in the dark at 5:30 
wasn’t so novel to one who has many times arisen early to go on 
skiing or mountaineering trips. Eating at a mess table with others 
sticking their elbows into your plate wasn’t so strange to one used 
to Sierra Club lodge mealtime crowds. Studying technical books 
wasn’t so bad for one whose job often involved reading and writing 
technical instructions. Trying to study or write letters in odd mo- 
ments between drills and formations required only a fair additional 
amount of patience and concentration for one who had been obliged 
to find odd moments for lodge business on top of a professional job 
(the utter lack of solitude for work was a great handicap, however). 
But it was here, at Pinkham Notch Camp of the AMC, at the base 
of Mount Washington, that I really felt at home for the first time 
since leaving California. Here were a cozy mountain lodge, built 
in stages, much as the Clair Tappaan Lodge was built (although 
with many of the refinements actually realized here that we at CTL 
have but dreamed about); a small congenial crowd of informal 
people who talk the ski language; Joe Dodge, the manager of the 
AMC’s system of huts in the Presidential Range and resident man- 
ager of the camp here; snow flakes falling gently outside while we 
sit down to a delicious meal that would make even Mac jealous. 
For a few days, no more “Keep right! Keep right!” No more 
saluting, no more stiff white collars, no more concern about whether 
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a commissioned officer should so lower his dignity as to carry a 
heavy suitcase, or worry about the propriety of being friendly with 
an enlisted man. 

A chance to put on a rucksack, don mittens and head band, and 
set off with a bag luncheon for a try up the headwall of Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, now dusted with snow and filled with ice-sheathed rocks, 
while gusty swirls of fog obscure the cliffs above. In company with 
one Bruce White, skier from Maine, and young Bob Sidmore, a 
local lad from Salem, Mass., I made three attempts to reach the 
top. We were twice turned back by high winds and low visibility. 
Today Bob and I walked up into the Ravine, scrambled up the 
right gully to the rim, and followed rock cairns disguised in fan- 
tastic robes of rime, up the cone to the summit. Visibility about 150 
feet, temperature 9° F., wind fortunately quiet. I don’t know why 
I left the comforts of New York City to freeze my fingers on a 
wintry mountain, but here I am—and J like it! Lewis F. Clark 


By a Private in the Mountain Troops, from Camp Hale, Colorado, 
November 1942—TuHeE Camp HALE HERALD. Sh-h-h! Mountain 
Troops Move! Sh-h-h-h!—Since it has only been announced in 
Readers Digest, Time, Life, and the daily papers, we can reveal 
that the mountain troops who were training in the lowlands of 
Colorado (Camp Carson, 6500’) are now in more mountainous 
terrain, up at an elevation of 9300 feet at Camp Hale, near what 
used to be Pando, the little water tower where the Denver, Rio 
Grande & Western adds engines to its trains so that they can be 
hauled up the five per cent grade to Tennessee Pass. 

The Sierra Club contingent here (Lt. Bill Dunkerley, Lt. Bill 
Harrover, Sgt. Charles Hanks, Corporal Muir Dawson, your Pvt. 
Correspondent, and perhaps others) might well think it was a 
pleasant sleep at Tappaan Lodge they were being awakened from 
by the snorting and wheezing of locomotives—but when they 
whistle they don’t have the healthy sound of the S. P. It must be 
this Colorado air. It doesn’t ring right, nor do the peaks have that 
certain Sierra knack of bouncing back the echo of a skier’s yodel. 
We will all concede, (and frequently do aloud) that we'll take 
Colfax in preference to Pando any day. If we persist, the natives, 
joined by sympathetic eastern and southern troops—anticaliforniacs 
all—may send us back where we came from, and violently. 
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House moving has been amusing no end, but we still hope to 
settle down to the job of trying out what snow gets to Colorado after 
the best of it has been filtered out by the Sierra. We have an 1100- 
foot Constam lift and four small rope tows to help us do it. At least 
five of the Club members here have been given top listing as in- 
structors, and are looking forward to a chance to scream “bend your 
ankles” at their superior officers when the time comes. 

Last week end, up on Cooper Hill, just off Tennessee Pass, the 
boys found two feet of hard pack, with about five inches of fluffy 
powder on top of it. With such perfect conditions for dream turns, 
you can imagine the horror experienced by Sgt. Hanks (originator 
of the dream turn) to find that practically everyone there wanted to 
do nothing but pack a slope, then climb the hill and schuss the 
powder, just so that they could put in their slope-dope christies on 
the packed hill. 

Of course, when the instruction program gets under way, maybe 
some of the Sierra Club contingent can become instrumental in 
getting the boys to turn in soft snow. But even before then they may 
be shamed into it. For George Dondero’s apt term, “slope dope,” 
has been accepted by G-2 (Intelligence) for the mountain troops, 
and may appear in some of the publicity and training films. 

A service might be done the war effort if some of that Norden 
snow that isn’t needed were wrapped up and shipped to Pando 
prepaid. We hear that when the winters get really tough, the snow 
may pile up to five feet here. In exchange, though—and we can 
say this much for Colorado—we’ll ship back some of our dry 
powder, and you can sprinkle it over that chewing gum that develops 
about noon on Signal Hill, even in January. 

Yes, the Rockies are beautiful. I must come back some time when 
I can see them. DAvE BROWER 


By a Sergeant in the Coast Artillery, from Alaska, November 1942 
—The summer, which arrived about August 1, stimulated me to 
quite a dizzy whirl of activity (in my spare time). This was made 
possible by the improved weather and the long days, and, of course, 
the abundance of flowers, nearly all quite new to me. I haven’t 
found many people here who are really hiking enthusiasts, but one 
or two in particular have proved to be good companions. 

Some of my trips seemed rather unusual, such as a climb of one 
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of our higher peaks after supper one evening. Some of the later 
evening views were magnificent, with the warm light coloring the 
slopes and the purple shadows of the peaks moving across the 
green valleys. I saw on two occasions the “Spectre of the Brocken” 
effect, once, during one of the evening climbs, while standing near 
one summit of a double peak. The fog was rolling through the 
saddle between; and at times, my shadow, enlarged to gigantic size, 
could be seen surrounded by a huge halo of pearly light. 

Late in August I enjoyed a two-day “High Trip”—the longest 
time I have been able to get away. I was blessed with perfect 
weather, and lost no time in getting on to a high ridge where walking 
was fairly easy, above the tangled underbrush of the lower slopes 
and canyons. I followed the ridge nearly all day, climbing the 
highest peak and getting views of water on both sides, and seeing 
the snowy peaks on the mainland nearly a hundred miles away. I 
camped for the night on a sedgy ledge just above a narrow, rocky 
canyon which formed the divide and opened in both directions. A 
rushing cascade came down from the mountain above me, and 
across the way rose a high peak decorated with ice fields much like 
the small glaciers of the Sierra. The next day I climbed over two 
more ridges to get a good view of one of our highest and handsomest 
peaks. It was of granite, unlike the slaty peaks which surrounded 
it, and reminded me of Mount Darwin—a massive, flat-topped 
peak whose sides were nearly vertical near the summit. I was too 
far away to attempt its ascent, so I turned back and resolved to 
make the attempt next year! Few of the peaks make a good rock 
climb, since the rock is so loose and weathered as to be quite danger- 
ous in steep or exposed places. I rather long to put my foot on 
granite again. 

I was quite intoxicated by the flowers, particularly the alpines. 
There were two beautiful primroses, some showy geums and pedi- 
cularises, but the heaths were among the most abundant. There were 
two cassiopes, a yellow phylodoce, a beautiful dwarf azalea with 
deep rose-red flowers, several species of blueberry, andromeda with 
pink bell-shaped blossoms, and the common crowberry making ex- 
tensive mats on the exposed slopes. There are at least seven species 
of saxifrage, one of which grows on the highest peaks and whose 
buttercup-yellow flowers rise on slender stems from a mat-like 
tuft of leaves. My list of plants (excluding, of course, grasses, 
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sedges, etc.—like most amateurs) now numbers about 160. As a 
matter of fact, this is probably much less than the number collected 
in a similar area on the base camp trips. This country was so com- 
pletely glaciated a few thousand years ago that only the commoner 
sub-alpine and alpine plants have returned. 

I am hoping to do some skiing this winter, since a ski run has 
been cut on one of the brushy slopes so that a scanty snowfall can 
be used. There has already been a little ice on some of the sheltered 
lakes, but no skating as yet. 

I have often thought of all my friends in the Sierra Club. There 
are certainly a lot in the Army, but it is good to know that the usual 
activities are being carried on as much as possible. I suppose, if 
and when I return to civilian life, I shall find a very different world 
—changed for the better, let us hope! Matcoim G. SmiTtH 


By a Lieutenant in the Medical Corps, from Somewhere in the 
Jungle, December 1942—Ski heil and whatnot! Just received a 
Yodeler which was a most welcome touch from civilization. It seems 
a far cry from the sweltering heat of New Guinea to the snow in 
the Sierra. The closest to rock climbing here is climbing trees after 
mangoes, or trying to run up coconut trees bare-footed, which isn’t 
as easy as it looks in those utopian movies. To correct misled 
opinions, these tropical islands are very beautiful, but that isn’t 
the half of it. There are no sarong-clad beauties. The heat leaves 
one a bit exhausted; the mosquitoes are trained dive bombers; and 
the food isn’t just all plucked off trees. The one compensation is 
that it seems that the ski season will be a bit disrupted, at any rate, 
and so missing it isn’t so bad! 

For those interested in rock climbing and who do not already know 
it, there is no well organized rock climbing in Australia. The moun- 
tains are too old. There are many cliffs, but the bug does not seem 
to have reached there yet. The ski season is also rather short. The 
popularity of the sport is increasing rapidly in Australia as else- 
where, but has been disrupted there, too, by the war. 

New Guinea will remain a challenge for those who have wearied 
of prosaic climbs like the Spires. Great-great-grandchildren will 
still be able to make first ascents—if not discoveries—of moun- 
tains as high as any in California. Of course the use of the [here 
a word has been deleted, presumably by the censor] and jungle 
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knowledge will have to be part of the preliminary courses. So far 
I haven’t met any club members in this part of the world— in fact, 
very few men from California. It seems as if Texas and Oklahoma 
represent the majority of U. S. population. Ray Brown 


By a Private in the Mountain Troops, from Camp Hale, Colorado, 
December 1942—I am now a member of the Cooper Hill detach- 
ment, which is a group of skiers living in an old CCC camp at 
about 10,500 feet, some six miles from Camp Hale. A long and 
rapid ski-lift is just outside the door. The idea is that units of 
men—probably companies—will come up here to learn skiing from 
the instructors who form the CHQ. The last week has been spent 
in snowplow, stem turn, and such classes. We take turns teaching 
each other, to brush up on technique and catch up on the tricks of 
teaching at the same time. Our roster reads like a skiers’ “Who’s 
Who.” I have learned a lot. 

I am still too much of a civilian at heart to really enjoy the 
manual of skis—‘“right shoulder skis!” “ground skis!” “mount 
skis !”—but it is a great deal better than my old friend the garbage 
truck. [In a previous letter this Private had told of serving on 
garbage detail; members of the detail were known as G-men, and 
were able to report that business was picking up— Ed. ] 

Photographers from Yank, Life, etc., etc., hound us all the time 
for pictures, and we dress up in “whites” and pose obligingly as 
directed. 

Last Sunday I went to the top of the ski-lift, expecting to slope- 
dope, but I found two other Berkeleyans at the top, and they asked 
me to join them in a little trip to Chicago Ridge (something over 
12,000 feet). I joined them without so much as a first aid kit or 
lunch. (Tsk! Tsk! What would Sierra Club member M. Hilde- 
brand say?) We took it easy and climbed with more arms and legs 
than wax or skins. At the ridge we sat down for lunch on K ration 
and some cookies sent by a Berkeley friend. 

As we munched, we looked at Colorado’s mountains and talked 
like a couple of homesick old women. The peaks were high and 
many, and could be seen in all directions, instead of just north 
and south, but only a few looked like more than “an easy day for 
a lady.” Together with the mountains, we saw roads and railroads 
and mines and a reservoir. I never considered such things as be- 
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longing in high mountains. It had snowed for two weeks, but for 
some reason almost no snow hit the ground. All peaks were just 
salt and pepper, at best. 

When we were satisfied with lunch and talk, we descended. The 
first part of the run was on powder and rocks, and the next part 
on sticky damp snow. We finished on powder without rocks, and 
spent the rest of the afternoon on the tow. 

Summary: (1) Colorado skiing is swell and Colorado mountains 
are wonderful; (2) California skiing is just as good and California 
mountains are better. M1ILTON HILDEBRAND 


By a Lieutenant in the Navy, from New York City, January 1943 
—Perhaps some readers will be interested in a Californian’s at- 
tempt to get in a New Year’s ski trip from New York City. After 
Saturday morning duty, the earliest train making through connec- 
tions left Grand Central Station at 5:10 P. M. My destination was 
not the easiest to reach, but it was represented as one of the closest 
where good snow and real skiers could be found—and besides, 
my host, John White, was already there. The lodge, whose multiple 
designations are still a puzzle, is a few miles northeast of Manches- 
ter, Vermont, and about as distant from New York City (in driving 
time) as is Norden from San Francisco. 

My train travel started with a sixteen-minute ride on the express 
subway from Brooklyn to Grand Central Station. Here I picked 
up John’s old skis from the parcel-checking room and carried them, 
rather self-consciously, the length of the Grand Concourse to the 
train gate. Being in uniform, and the only person with skis, I heard 
several murmurs about how the Navy now has ski troops, too. 

Supper on the train and a swift smooth view of Connecticut 
scenery brought me to a change of trains at Springfield. The B&M, 
north, shook off its lethargy and began to creep along almost an 
hour late. I dozed off, awoke in time to find it stopped in Brattle- 
boro. I grabbed my coat in one hand, bag in the other, and dashed 
for the vestibule, and somehow managed to step down to the plat- 
form, embracing baggage and skis. 

A dozen snowflakes were playing tag in the crisp midnight air. 
I dashed across the icy sidewalk to the bus, almost filled with local 
folk heading home from Saturday night doings. The driver finished 
helping his pal put a new battery in the second bus, and in a few 
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minutes we were rolling. Gay conversation, joking, and songs oc- 
cupied the first half hour, as we wound around many turns and 
gentle grades. Gradually the passengers disembarked; at last we 
stopped by a white garage blanketed in powdery snow which 
sparkled in the headlights. I changed to a small sedan and drove 
off in another direction for about twenty minutes, then drew up 
beside a rustic lodge. I paid the fare, and carried my luggage 
indoors. 

The dim room was warm and deserted. A few embers still glowed 
in the two fireplaces. A note and flashlight were waiting for me. 
I picked my way to the cabin 200 feet in the rear and entered 
at 2 A. M. 

Johnny Seesaws is one name for the resort. The proprietor is 
Bill Parrish and the post office is Peru, Vermont. It is headquarters 
for the Brownlee Mountain Ski Club, and now the home of the 
Otto Lang Ski School, which moved there from Sun Valley when 
the Idaho resort closed. 

Next morning John White introduced me to Fritz Wiessner and 
Betty Woolsey, and we sat down with a couple of others for a 
substantial skiers’ breakfast. 

A ten-minute walk along the road brought us to the base of the 
L-bar tow. Thirty-five cents for an 11-minute ride, or a ten-ride 
ticket for $3.50—pretty steep on the price, but not so much on 
the hill! 

From three to four inches of delightful powder lay on top of a 
flinty crust from the sleet storm of three days past, which had put 
so many telephone lines in the Adirondacks out of commission. 
Everything was sheathed in frosty ermine. A brilliant cold sun 
shone from a real Sierra-blue sky. Climbing up above the tow 
toward the top of the mountain, we made many stops for pictures. 

On the summit, 3200 feet, we met Fritz and Betty and almost 
followed them down. The fantastic rime-covered trees had to be 
photographed, though. 

In much less time than it takes to tell it I found that the com- 
bination of no skiing for seven months, the long train ride and bus 
trip the night before, and canoe-sided ash skis with only 15 inches 
of dural in the midsection, all conspired to relegate me to an awk- 
ward, floundering, third-class skier who dassn’t mention to anyone 
a letter he’d received from Charley Proctor of the California Ski 
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Association last October. [Which said he had been named a first- 
class skier in recognition in particular of his contributions to ski 
touring — Ed. ] 

But after lunch at the lodge, we went out again and managed to 
get in seven runs in our six hours on skis. From the summit to the 
road is a drop of 1200 feet; from the top of the tow it’s about 700. 
In the woods where the powder had not been removed, my turns 
felt pretty good; and there was one fast turn in just the right 
snow that was really worth remembering. 

A hot shower, change of clothes, and we began our homeward 
journey at 5:50. Taxi, train, sedan, taxi, and another train, got 
us to Manhattan by midnight. Lewis F. Clark 


By a Lieutenant in the Army Nurse Corps, from Somewhere in 
Africa, January 1943—I can’t tell you just where I am. Perhaps 
you can guess. It is so interesting it is hard to be scrupulous about 
the rules of censorship. You would find things that remind you of 
Southern California—and lots of things that would not. For the 
time being, we live in a building—and a very nice one at that—a 
girls’ school. The cold water and no heat make me wash and dress 
somewhat as for a High Trip, especially in the evening. I have 
replaced blankets and straw mattress with my good old air mattress 
and sleeping bag, and now sleep happily. 

[The Lieutenant goes on to tell of sightseeing and of learning 
international adjustments in spite of her “own poor French and 
the meager English” of those with whom she deals. ] 


March, 1943—-Our African experience is proving so interesting. I 
just wish I could tell you much more than is possible now. We work 
in hospital tents, and live in other tents near by. The soldiers are 
grand patients, and we are able to care for them better than I had 
expected, even when major surgery has to be done. But even so, 
this hospital does not resemble any that you have ever seen! 

We enjoy beautiful sunrises and evening skies. Some of the 
flowers are just like ours at home—acacias, sweet peas, nasturtium, 
iris, marigolds, freesias, violets. The natives sell little bouquets of 
violets whose fragrance is delightful. We see quite a bit of cactus, 
too. 

To be an American nurse in this part of the world is to be made 
a fuss over. We go out a lot—though transportation is a problem. 
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And our recreation tent is a little better than it was before, with a 
floor, now! We’ve been loaned a nice radio, to which we listen 
faithfully for news broadcasts, as we used to at home. We gave a 
dance on the night of St. Patrick’s Day, at an officers’ club in the 
city. It was lots of fun. Though it lacked a Sierra Club schottische, 
we provided champagne, and so were one up on that score. I wish 
some of you could have come! BrsstE LAWRENCE 


By a Vitamin Chemist, from Ketchikan, Alaska, April 1943—This 
town is beautifully situated on one of a cluster of large mountainous 
islands. When we have fresh snow, the terrain reminds one of 
Norden, with the ocean moved up to the 5,000-foot level. We have 
rain, snow, sleet, storms, and calm—but sunshine never. 

Sunday I started up the mountain behind the town. Not knowing 
any trails, I started cross-country. Cross-country going is as inter- 
esting as it is time consuming. By dark I had arrived on a bare 
shoulder of the mountain at about 2,000 feet above the town. The 
view was gorgeous. The last twilight showed the rough, mountain- 
ous, snow-covered islands all around. The faint dull reddish glow 
in the west, the soft, deep blue of the twilight, and sparkling lights 
of the town below, made even the struggle through waist-deep, 
slurpy snow worth while. 

I got a couple of limited views into the interior of the island. It 
looked as though I might have a High Sierra topography right in 
my back yard. The rub is that much of it is forbidden territory 
patrolled by armed sentries. 

The job does have its interesting moments. Last Sunday I went 
down under the wharf to repair a frozen water line. The route down 
was a rock climber’s delight over barnacle- and ice-encrusted 
piling. That was at low tide. By the time the repairs were made, 
the beginnings of an 18-foot tide had submerged my route down. 
There I was, trapped, with only a “horror pitch” for escape. The 
expedient route was along the definitely overhanging under side of 
the dock, with the protection of an icy aquatic belay. No dunking 
occurred. 

There is no social activity in this town except on Saturday nights. 
Last Saturday I crashed a dance club and had a grand time, even 
though there were only two women under forty. (USO competition. ) 
They danced the old-fashioned dances to a piano and guitar played 
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by ear. The whole thing was corny, but I ate it up. Some of the old 
girls were excellent waltzers! 


May, 1943—The town, situated on a narrow coastal strip between 
high mountains and the Tongass Narrows, has one interesting 
mountain standing just behind it. Steep, snow-covered, it has a 
long undulating ridge (perfect ski terrain) extending toward the 
interior of the island. Last Sunday I got bored with keeping my 
nose to the grindstone, and hiked up on to this ridge. It was the first 
brilliant sunny day after a week of storm, so all of the snow forms 
(cornices, snow-cased trees) were still fresh and at their best, 
sparkling in the sun. Toward evening the snow softened enough 
to avalanche easily. I had never had such an opportunity to study 
avalanche formation. I could throw a big block of snow down a 
cliff and watch a fair sized avalanche develop and come to rest 
on the lower slopes. Just as I was coming out of the forest and en- 
tering the town (at about 10 P. M.) the northern lights cut loose, 
defying dimout regulations in a grand way. 

After a jaunt like that, I am not likely to be working Sundays 
any more. JOHN A. DYER 


By a Lieutenant in the Army Medical Corps, from Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, April 1943—In this historic spot in Cumber- 
land Valley the Medical Field Service School has been established 
at the old Carlisle Indian School. Many years before this was an 
Indian School, it had military significance. Started in the 1750's 
by the English, as a barracks, it was taken over by the Continental 
forces during the Revolutionary War. Here Washington had a 
camp for the Hessians he captured at the Battle of Trenton, and it 
is said that the old stone building which appears on our letterhead 
was built by them as a guardhouse. During the Civil War a raiding 
party of Confederates burned the barracks a few days before the 
Battle of Gettysburg. So you can see the place has memories. It is 
at this spot that a school is now conducted by excellently trained 
young officers for the purpose of teaching medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary officers the best ways of integrating with the fighting forces. 

I know the people at home thought and said, when I told them 
I was going to such a school: “Don’t you know what to do as a 
doctor? Is Army medicine any different from medicine at home?” 
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Ican say now that Army medicine is not any different, but an Army 
medical officer has many other duties than the practice of medicine. 
As I hinted above, he must integrate with the fighting forces, so he 
must know what the fighting forces are, how they work, and how 
to conduct his own medical units. They even started to teach us 
accounting today!—a far cry from the practice of medicine at 
home; yet not a bad idea, as doctors are notoriously poor business 
men. 

Our work is concentrated and poured into us for eight hours a 
day, six days a week. Fortunately, however, we have Sundays free. 
We have been making good use of these, and so far I have been to 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. At the last, I spent 
about an hour with Bestor, Dick, and Einar at the office, and saw 
the very interesting display of special equipment they have. You 
get quite a start as you step into this long room with men lined up 
all along it, all dressed up in fancy duds. You see soon, however, 
that these men are only dummies and that the real brains of the 
place (not dummies) are lined up behind the desks in back of the 
display. At the desks are the names of our own famous Sierra Club 
members, Robinson, Nilsson, Leonard, as well as other famous per- 
sonages from all over the United States. H. Stewart KrmBaLi 


By a Lieutenant in the Army, from “Somewhere in England,” 
May 1943—About the first of April I got my silver bars, left soon 
afterward, and have been here about a month now, stationed in a 
part of the country deservedly a favorite of tourists before the war. 
There is everything that one expects to find in the English country- 
side—twelfth century churches, sixteenth century pubs, a lovely 
landscape, and antique plumbing. 

There are only two things that the place really lacks—real eggs, 
and unwatered beer. The other evening, in an officers’ club near 
here, a colonel and I spent a pleasant fifteen minutes discussing 
the charms of a soft-boiled egg. He told me that some weeks before 
an English friend of his had actually given him an egg! The fair 
hen does not realize how popular she is. I’ve bought a bicycle, so 
I am able to get around somewhat on my days off. I went about 
sixty miles last Sunday, by sheer guess work. They are only now 
beginning to put back the road signs which were taken down during 
the Battle of Britain. Apert C. GrRouLD 
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By a Red Cross Recreational Aide, from Ireland, March 1942 — 
The trip over was unreal and rather wonderful. The tension seemed 
to heighten everything so that I felt things especially strongly. When 
we were having a good time, as we usually were, we seemed to be 
having the best time we’d ever had. My very best moments were 
when we sang with the men in the mess halls or when I went down 
to sick bay. Once I went down after dinner and sang them lullabies 
and they actually liked it. I thought they’d laugh at them and ask 
for jazz, but apparently when you’re homesick and under 2a strain 
you shake off a lot of hardness and like very simple things. I think 
I was more touched by the way they were just very quiet and listened 
that night than by anything else. 

I’ve developed myself a job I dearly love. I’ve been going out to 
the hospital afternoons, taking my uke, and singing to and with the 
boys in the wards. Most of them aren’t very sick and they thoroughly 
welcome diversion, and my being an American makes me practically 
a sure fire hit anyway. 


England, December 1942 —I’m definitely on the job in my new 
place. I started right in with no preliminaries. Of course I got 
beautifully lost for quite a while, especially when I was sent by 
myself to the nearest big town to buy Christmas decorations for a 
whole hospital. 

I should say I had the chance to do a good job here, though my 
specialty is rather odd—handicrafts. I handle the workshop and 
am to take any appropriate work to the wards for the bed patients. 
So far I’ve had a lot of string work—belt making—and have had 
them making tree decorations out of tin cans. It gives me a chance 
to get around the wards a lot, and my boss apparently knows noth- 
ing about crafts. I only hope my ingenuity will hold out. [Those of 
us who saw Nancy do the Hula in her skunk cabbage skirt the sum- 
mer of 1941 know that there is no danger of her ingenuity running 
out, or her enthusiasm flagging.] Nancy Jones 


By a Paratrooper, from Fort Harrison, Montana, October 1942 — 
As you know, I left California and my job at Pomona a year ago 
last June to join the Army in Alaska, in order that I might be useful 
with ski and mountain-troops, and at the same time hoped to be 
chosen for training as an officer. For the Army at that time still did 
not limit officer-candidates from the ranks to 28-years or less, as 
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did the other services. But, I had no more than stepped off the boat 
at Seward when this was changed. Further, enlistment was now of 
indefinite duration, and “buying out”—an old custom in the Reg- 
ular Army—was ended. Finally, we were still at peace. So I de- 
cided not to join up after all. 

Being broke, as usual, and my successor for a year at Pomona 
having been chosen, I decided to stay in Alaska. There are three 
ways of earning a living there—fishing, trapping, mining. Of 
these the last seemed most feasible. So, I went to work on July 6 
at the Independence Mine, as a mucker, or pick-and-shovel man. 
After shoveling from ten to twenty tons of ore a day for four 
months, I was made a miner—drilling, blasting, and timbering 
1,150 feet underground. I was in the midst of assembling trapping 
gear for a winter in the interior this year when the war broke. As 
soon as I could arrange my affairs, I went down to Anchorage and 
joined up, officer or no officer. 

I joined the 4th Infantry, a Regular Army outfit which hadn’t 
had so much as a recruit, let alone a selectee, in nearly two years. 
After my 13 weeks’ training, I was made Pfc. A month later, I 
made Cpl., and on May 27 I arrived at Fort Benning as an officer 
candidate after all, for they had raised the age barrier again a few 
weeks after I joined. 

While at Fort Benning I volunteered for “intensive combat 
training” in cold climates and with parachutes. With thirty-odd 
others I was chosen and commissioned on July 18, half way through 
my course. 

Arriving in Helena, Montana, I found myself in the nucleus of 
the rst Special Service Force, an outfit half Canadian and half 
American, being trained to combine the three toughest branches of 
modern infantry—paratroops, ski-troops, and commandos. I quali- 
fied as a paratrooper on August 1 and shortly after was made com- 
mander of one of the companies here. I received my 1st Lieutenancy 
on October 10 and that is about all I can say, or that you will have 
time to read. Murray D. KrrkKwoop 


By a Ski-Trooper, from Colorado, December 1942—Since coming 
up from Camp Carson we have been busy getting this camp—the 
highest in the United States—in order for our winter training. It 
has snowed off and on during the last month, piling up several feet 
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of snow on the level, burying roads and barracks and men when 
they are out in it long. Picturesque winter scenes are on every 
hand. Camp Hale is in a beautiful valley surrounded by rolling 
mountain tops similar to Sun Valley’s best. Thrusting up through 
the snow are every shade of tree from the blackest black of the 
characteristically tipped Engelmann Spruce to the shimmering gray 
of the deciduous Aspen. One picture which will long remain in my 
memory is that of an early morning. Coming out of the barrack for 
7 A. M. breakfast one often passes the guard walking his night 
rounds. In front of him is one of the camp’s tremendous St. Ber- 
nards. As the guard’s salute is acknowledged the dog looks up as 
if to say that he too is doing what he can to help guard Camp Hale. 
The snow, blowing a gale in one’s face, is welcomed because when 
it doesn’t snow the temperature drops well below zero. 


Later—I am now at the Cooper Hill Ski School of Tennessee Pass. 
Men are brought up here from Camp Hale for special ski instruc- 
tion. There are 17 of us officers detailed here as instructors. We live 
in a long ski-hut with two heaters. Atop one is a bucket of water, 
carried from the kitchen, heating for washing and shaving. There 
is an accordian player and of course the long evenings are taken 
up with singing, reading, writing, and telling of ski tales. Across 
the way are the barracks of the enlisted instructors and a swell 
bunch they are. Prager and Gabriel just came in to give some papers 
to one of the officers. Prager is 1st Sgt. and in charge of the en- 
listed men, and Gabriel oversees the instruction of enlisted men. 
John Litchfield is handling the instruction of staff officers and 
each of us has a group of eight officers. Bmrt DUNKERLEY 


By a War Correspondent, from a hospital in Australia, October 17, 
(the year was censored! )—Guess you read about my New Guinea 
trek. Haven’t much to add except that I did rock climbing I never 
would have dared before. Climbed many a steep and narrow and 
dangerous rock ledge or wall simply because I knew I had to and 
also because I figured, somehow, God would help me because He’d 
already assisted me across so many insurmountable obstacles. 

The mountains in New Guinea are the most spectacular, steep- 
est and toughest I’ve ever seen, since it’s only a comparatively small 
island, yet altitudes range from sea level to 13,000 and 14,000 feet, 
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twice the height of Australia’s highest peaks. It makes for many 
deep gorges and great waterfalls and much awe inspiring scenery; 
but it’s hardly a picnic to travel through; especially without neces- 
sary equipment and without knowing where you are or which way 
to go. As it was, I finally wound up almost at Buna Bay, danger- 
ously close to Japanese territory, before finding a native village and, 
finally, some white missionaries. 

After we had climbed a particularly dangerous ledge, I told the 
co-pilot of our plane, who was with me for a week, about the Sierra 
Club climbers. “This ought to qualify me for membership in the 
Rock Climbing Section,” I told him, “and when I get back I’m 
going to see how about it—even if I can’t rope down a five-foot 
rock. VERN HAUGLAND 


By the Editor of DEsERT MAGAzInE, from Somewhere in Africa, 
May 1943 —I have been on duty in Africa in the Air Corps for 
four months. As the name of this camp is a military secret, we call 
it Bushtown. One of my duties as Special Services Officer in the 
camp is to conduct weekly outing trips into the bush country. We 
have two trucks allotted to us every Sunday and they provide seat- 
ing for 40 soldiers. In some respects these trips are so much like 
Sierra Club weekend outings that I feel very much like a veteran 
on this job, and what a treat it would be if some Sunday I could 
load the trucks up with real Sierrans and take them out on one of 
these exploring expeditions, especially so if we could have Peggy 
or Andy provide the commissary. 

On one trip recently we passed near a butte out on the savannah. 
The natives told me that many years ago the butte was the strong- 
hold of a little band of black brigands who preyed on the sur- 
rounding villages. Eventually, soldiers dispersed the bandits. As 
this butte, about as high as Marshal South’s Ghost Mountain, was 
the nearest thing to a mountain I have seen since I came to Africa, 
I decided to go back and explore it at first opportunity. Last Sunday 
three of us made the trip, and from the viewpoint of an amateur 
archaeologist it was highly interesting. Top of the mountain was 
covered with broken pottery—more than I have ever before seen 
in one small area. Some of the partly demolished ollas had been as 
big as barrels, and had been placed so as to catch rain water run- 
ning off the sloping rock surfaces. In a small cave I found two 
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intact ollas, but as there was nothing I could do with them, I left 
them in the cave. Found many metates, but no petroglyphs or stone 
tools. The mountain is of schist formation and the schist was full 
of the same inferior garnets we find in similar formations on the 
Southern California desert. 

While I am feeling fine here in this tropical climate, and finding 
every day a new adventure, I think often of the Sierra campfires 
in days past, especially the trip to Sheep Hole Palms near Box 
Canyon the day the Japanese made their attack on Pearl Harbor. 
I hope we can repeat that same trip to commemorate the ending of 
the war, before too many months. RANDALL HENDERSON 
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Camping Inside Popocatepetl’s Crater 


By JORGE CARLOS YBARRA 


HE Legidén Alpina de México was the first climbing group to 
erect an alpine camp on the bottom of the crater of Popo- 
catepetl, the majestic volcano overlooking Mexico City. 

This broad and imposing crater was often visited by climbers who 
felt satisfied with gazing in awestruck wonder at the unearthly ap- 
pearance of its fuming chaos, and hearing the dull and awesome 
bubbling which came up from the bottom as from some gigantic 
witch’s cauldron. Fear gripped most visitors. Persevering climbers, 
however, on becoming familiar with the place, formed the design 
of going down the crater and exploring at close quarters the many 
interesting details that could be only dimly appreciated from the 
ridge. It was no easy task. The inside walls of the crater were sheer 
cliffs averaging three hundred feet high. Aeolitic and glacier erosion 
had disintegrated the surface. The old hoisting machine used by 
some sulphur workers many years ago was completely wrecked and 
only a few weatherworn beams were left standing near the ridge 
known as Labio Inferior (Lower Lip). 

The erection of new machinery was out of the question, since no 
climbing club was in a financial position to attempt it. However, 
sheer audacity solved the problem. The Sierra Club (of Mexico), 
one of the foremost groups of climbers in Mexico, succeeded in 
reaching the bottom of the crater by means of a 240-foot cable- 
ladder with wooden footrests. The climber, with a rope tied to his 
waist, was let down by the men at the ridge, where the old winch 
stood, so that if he should lose hold of the ladder, he would not be 
dashed to pieces at the bottom. 

With the main difficulty solved in this way, the Legiédn Alpina 
de México conceived the idea of erecting an alpine camp at the 
bottom of the dangerous abyss. A first group of climbers would carry 
the necessary outfit and provisions to the rim and to the bottom of 
the crater, and then a second and larger group of legionaries could 
carry on the expedition with safety and success. 

I had the honor to guide the first group, and one morning in 
April, about ten o’clock, started from Amecameca, the little town 
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near the volcano, with the outfit and provisions packed in strong 
sacks carried by four horses. 

The weather was fine and so was the hearty breakfast we had. 
So, in a cheerful mood, we struck out towards the mountains. Out 
towards the east, piercing the clear blue skies, rose the snow-capped 
heads of the eternal couple, Popocatepetl and his lady Iztaccihuatl. 
The dark green of the sierras, broken by the summit of Yoloxochitl, 
spread out before us. On reaching the first mountain spurs we en- 
tered the forest zone, where the cool shadow of pines and oyameles 
gave us shelter from the noonday sun which fell on us like melted 
lead. From there onwards we had to go slowly. The ascent became 
steeper and we no longer had in sight the snowy mountain peaks 
to cheer us on. At a place called by the natives Palo Rechino, we 
stopped to quench our thirst in the cool waters of a tiny brooklet 
and wait for our servants. Our second halting place was El Paraje. 
Here, by the side of another cool brooklet, we had a light lunch of 
tortillas, chile, and frijoles, warmed in a pinewood fire. With this 
light refreshment, we started again up the steep inclines until we 
reached the point Tlamacas, where some ruins of an old sulphur 
reducing plant could still be seen. 

We began to leave behind us the forest zone, as we were at an 
altitude of 12,000 feet above sea level, and soon the only vegetation 
in sight was some frost-bitten and stunted trees which were twisted 
into fantastic shapes like mountain ghosts. But the whole grandeur 
of the majestic mountains was before us, and we stopped to take 
some photographs of this magnificent scenery crowned by the giant 
volcano. 

The sun was almost down so we hastened our pace. A great 
fatigue came over us, but we had to reach Las Cruces before night- 
fall. The sand under our feet became intensely cold, snow patches 
began to appear here and there, and frosty gusts buffeted us badly. 
The sun had gone down when we finally reached Las Cruces. By 
the fading twilight and against the cold wind which froze our hands 
we succeeded in erecting two tents which were to form Camp No. rt. 

The gasoline lamps were lit, the tents were warmed up, and soon 
we were enjoying delicious hot coffee. Meanwhile the horses which 
had brought up our tents and provisions were on their way to 
Tlamacas, where they could find some pasture and escape from the 
freezing cold wind. We slept so soundly that we were not awakened 
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until the sun was high enough to warm us up outside. After repack- 
ing in several heavy bundles the outfit and provisions we were going 
to take with us, enough to last us four or five days, we started up 
the snowy incline with knapsacks weighing sixty pounds per man. 
Our servants were to take up the tents, the 200-foot ladder, the life- 
line cable and the rest of the outfit. Their packs weighed over 
eighty pounds each. Luckily the snow was excellent, neither too soft 
nor too hard, and in six hours we succeeded in reaching the rim of 
the crater. 

We found this in a state of great activity, so we decided to leave 
the descent for the next morning. In the late evening we erected a 
tent on a sharp declivity inside the rim, in the place where the old 
winch and hoisting machinery had stood. The location was danger- 
ous, as the slope was quite steep and a misstep might be fatal. Some 
of the bundles which we placed outside the tents slid down the in- 
cline and fell to the bottom. The place was swept by frosty gusts 
and the cold was intense, but our tents were warmed up by our 
primus lamps, and under the shelter of our sarapes we were fairly 
comfortable. We passed the night watching from time to time the 
dull red haze which seemed to blaze intermittently at the bottom 
of the black mouth. 

We woke up rather late the next morning with the sun shining 
brightly upon our tents. While our servants made fast one end of 
our long ladder to some beams of the old machinery which still af- 
forded a safe hold, we studied the interesting features of the crater. 
It formed an elliptic mouth slanting slightly from southeast to 
northeast, having its highest point, known as Pico Mayor, at an 
altitude of 16,350 feet above sea level. The major axis is about 3,000 
feet across, while the minor is little more than 2,000 feet. The fan- 
tastic rock formation of the southern rim is known as Los Castillos 
(The Castles). The interior walls of the crater were almost sheer 
cliffs some two hundred feet high at our feet and about two hundred 
and fifty at Los Castillos. On the western side the walls were 
cribbed with holes from which columns of smoke arose to vanish in 
mid-air. 

At the bottom, on the northeastern side, a second crater could be 
seen, surrounded by a rim which arose from the bottom of the main 
crater—one of the most interesting features in the whole interior. 
In former times there was no second or interior crater, but only a 
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small pool of water in its place. The interior rim was cut on the 
north side, leaving an opening to the inside in the shape of a colossal 
cleft. Upon this second rim we decided to erect our next camp so 
as to be safe from the continually falling rocks and from the gas 
emanations which arose from the crater. 

We started to descend, one at a time, by the dangling rope ladder, 
tied to the life line which our servants let down gradually. It was 
a trying task for muscle and nerve. About half the way down our 
arms became numb with cold and fatigue and the ladder swung 
dangerously in mid-air as if we were performing on a circus trapeze. 
Rocks fell quite often from the ridge, and from these we had no 
other protection than our luck. On reaching the bottom we had to 
unloose the life line from our waists and then rush for shelter to a 
near cavity to escape from falling rocks. When we were all safely 
down, our servants lowered the bundles with our equipment and 
provisions. From the bottom of the ladder we carried our bundles 
down an ashy incline strewn with rocks to the bottom of the main 
crater, and as the falling rocks still made this place dangerous, we 
made haste to scale the inner rim up to a safe and convenient place. 
Here we rested for a long while. It was like the bottom of a deep, 
broad well, with the sun’s rays going quickly up and darkness clos- 
ing fast around us, so we had to call on our exhausted strength and 
start to level the ground with our ice axes and to install the tents. 
We anchored the canvas walls with large boulders, as the air coming 
down the huge funnel formed sucking whirlwinds which otherwise 
would easily have uprooted our tent. When we found ourselves 
safely together inside our comfortable tents, in spite of our great 
tiredness we felt a great elation and a joyful pride at being the first 
men who had succeeded in erecting an alpine camp at the bottom 
of this fearsome and imposing crater. 

On the following morning we set out to find water and prepare 
our food. We melted large chunks of ice which had fallen from the 
upper ridge, and obtained water with a marked taste of sulphur. 
The gas spouts nearer our camp shot out only water vapor instead 
of the more usual sulphurous gases. These enabled us to set up an 
original vapor kitchen. With rocks and sand we narrowed the mouth 
of one spout and on the top of it we set a sheet-iron pot in which, 
though slowly, we could boil our food. In this way we cooked a de- 
licious boiled chicken and broth which we named “Chicken a la 
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fumarola.” After noon we tried to go inside the second crater, put- 
ting on for this purpose our gas masks of the type known as “pig 
snouts,” fitting them with filters dipped in a solution of lead acetate. 
With all possible precautions we approached the only practicable 
entrance to the inside of the rim, going through a cleft down which 
the rocks went as if in a giant chute. On reaching the entrance of 
the enormous mouth we stood aghast at the truly infernal vision 
which rose before us. Sulphurated hydrogen gases filled the colossal 
funnel and our gas masks were unable to keep out the irritating 
and acrid vapors which came from hundreds of spouts. Our throats 
and eyes suffered mostly. We coughed and choked almost to as- 
phyxia. Our eyes smarted so much that we could hardly keep them 
open in spite of our goggles. 

For a long time we stayed at the entrance waiting for our chance. 
We had noticed that after a certain time gases accumulated in the 
second funnel overcame the air pressure and escaped upwards in a 
great burst. Taking our chance after one of these bursts we rushed 
to the interior. Rocks of all shapes and sizes barred our way. Visi- 
bility was quite bad, and when we had to jump over the spouts, 
their hot asphyxiating breath nearly drove us mad. We were in con- 
stant danger of being crushed by the falling shower of rocks which 
we could hardly avoid. In the center of the funnel we found to our 
immense astonishment a fountain of waters of a strange emerald 
hue. In going around this pool we reached a protecting cavity near 
a fissure which let out a dull grumbling and shot out steam jets. 
Since the place was in some degree freer from the choking sulphur 
gases, we stayed for a while to take some snapshots of the mysterious 
green lake, a job almost impossible since the gases formed a thick 
veil above the water. We filled some bottles with the hot liquid to 
keep as prized souvenirs. It was with great difficulty that we got out 
from this unearthly place and were at last able to reach our tent. 





Sixteen Etchings of Western Mountains 


By ROI PARTRIDGE 


Eprtor’s Note: The name of Roi Partridge, for those who know 
his prints, is associated with mountains, particularly those of the 
Pacific Coast. In a lifework of 160 etched plates, about forty of 
these have been directly of mountain subjects. He has been connected 
for twenty-three years with the Department of Art of Mills College, 
during which time it progressed from insignificance to the point of 
being one of the notable collegiate art departments of this country. 
Here he is known for his teaching, not of etching, but of such sub- 
jects as Design, Lettering, Photography. He was born in the State 
of Washington while it was still a territory. Aside from student years 
in New York and Europe (partially on a bicycle) he has spent his 
life on the Pacific Coast. In 1940 he was elected an Associate Mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design. 


O accompany the series of his prints reproduced in this issue 

of the Bulletin, the editor put it up to the etcher to find a com- 
mentator and provide a text. He might find someone to assume the 
task, or do it himself under a nom de plume, or anonymously, or 
under his own name, as he might choose. The etcher has chosen to 
do it himself. Whether the creative worker can be impersonal and 
objective about the product of his own hand and head has long been 
a question subject to debate. Let the reader be the judge. 

Although there is little evidence that other etchers agree with him, 
he looks upon mountains as a “natural” for the etcher, especially 
the areas of glacially polished granite and the regions of the timber- 
line and above. To him these upper levels are essentially linear sub- 
jects expressly suited to execution in a line medium. Line, rhythm, 
and pattern are predominant. No material, he thinks, could lend 
itself more aptly to etching than the gnarled and storm-torn trees, 
the clean, sharp-edged granite, the anatomical structure and clear 
outline of the nude crests, and the rhythmic outlines of the snow- 
fields. Here nature has stripped her form of inconsequential detail; 
everything has character and meaning. 

Unfortunately most individuals are indifferent to, or unconscious 
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SIXTEEN ETCHINGS OF WESTERN MOUNTAINS 


of, the dominant part played by technical qualities in a work of 
art. They make the mistake of judging it by subject alone. If they 
like what it portrays it is to them a work of art, and if they don’t 
like its subject it is therefore no good. This is a mistake with any 
art, but it is even more notably a mistake when applied to etching, 
where it is particularly needful that the thing said be said with dis- 
tinction in the style. In the accompanying etchings, the manner of 
their doing, for which the etcher may claim credit, should not be 
overlooked and obscured by the beauty of the subjects, for which 
he is in no wise responsible. 

Though mountain lovers may wonder at the etcher’s indifference 
to color, the lack of it is not apparent in looking at his work. It is 
replaced, he hopes, by other satisfactions, notably those to be found 
in an expressive use of line and in the achievement of the balance 
and repose of successful composition. Speaking generally, and aside 
from the personality involved in the present instance, it may be 
said of etching that its most delightful qualities come from the 
ability of its better craftsmen to interpret and express the endless 
textures and surfaces of nature in a pleasing linear pattern. Trees, 
of a hundred forms and leaf-textures under varied light effects, 
bark, rocks, running water, still water, clouds, grass, houses, and 
innumerable other substances—each must be translated into a new 
line-pattern that will give the character and “feeling” of the kind 
of tree or water and even of these under a particular circumstance, 
such as prevailing wind, or altitude, or time of day, in which they 
were found. The etcher’s needle, a sharp point of steel or diamond, 
is the finest point used in the arts, and it is no mean accomplish- 
ment, working with this one tool, to express in a distinctive and 
individual manner the endless variety of forms and surfaces found 
in nature by the etcher. 

If any features of the etched work here reproduced were to be 
singled out for comment, this would refer to the vigorous use of 
line, a more than ordinary care to use line as line, and a certain 
emphasis upon design and composition which distinguishes this 
from the work of others. As a matter of fact it may be noted that 
the most critical estimates have never accused this etcher of imitat- 
ing or even of being influenced by others. His work has the quality, 
for better or for worse, of being individual. Through it all there 
shows an unfailing interest in Western landscape, especially that of 
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our mountains, which is the justification for bringing it to the at- 
tention of members of the Sierra Club. 

With one or two exceptions the prints, from which were made the 
reproductions shown herewith, are etchings on copper; the excep- 
tions being on zinc. The original prints were all made by the etcher 
himself. The locale of the subjects includes Canada—Mount 
Rundle, Sun Dance Canyon; Washington—Snowfields, Mount 
Shuksan, Snowdrift, Mount Rainier, Glacier; California: near the 
coast—Santa Rosita; in the desert—Grey Desert Day, Out West, 
Pollard Willows ; in the Sierra—Ice Worn Granite, Mountain Lake, 
Granite Group, Juniper, Sierra Shanties. 
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A Synthesis of Muir Criticism 


By WILLIAM B. RICE* 


OHN MUIR had achieved considerable fame by 1890. He had 

begun to write for publication nearly twenty years before, when 
his articles on the Sierra Nevada and its foothills appeared in the 
New York Tribune and the Overland Monthly.’ In 1872 Emerson 
had urged him to hurry east and have done with the mountains, and 
Louis Agassiz had complimented him on the quality of his rock 
researches. By the next year he had become one of the Overland’s 
leading names, his articles delighting the editor as well as the 
shaggy mountaineers who read them in out of the way places. A 
few years later he began to ship bits of California prose to Harper's 
and Scribner’s. In the latter journal his “Humming-Bird of the 
California Waterfalls” appeared in 1878, reputedly causing a flood 
of praise which entailed more embarrassment than gratification. 
Muir’s 1879 trip to Alaska resulted in an impressive accumulation 
of letters to the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, adding further to 
the increment of his fame.’ A long silence during the eighties im- 
posed by new responsibilities as the head of a family and manager 
of a large ranch did not seriously affect his reputation. 

In the twenty-four years of life remaining after 1890, Muir gath- 
ered to himself more and more of the outward panoply of literary 
importance, eventually becoming a lion that the sheepherder of My 
First Summer in the Sierra would hardly have recognized. His first 
book, The Mountains of California, published in 1894, brought 
him more fame. Two years later Harvard University awarded him 
an honorary degree. The University of Wisconsin, Yale University, 
and the University of California bestowed three more in 1897, 1911, 
and 1913, respectively. 

John Muir died December 24, 1914. Obituaries in some newspa- 
pers considered him as both naturalist and man. The Kansas City 


*This article was submitted to the Editor of the Bulletin two years ago. It was Dr. 
Rice’s intention to revise it slightly before publication. As author's corrections are now 
impossible, it is printed without material change except for omission of a few para- 
graphs.—Editor, 

1William Frederic Badé, The Life and Letters of John Muir, 2 vols., Boston and New 
York, 1923-24, I, pp. 316-17; Cornelius Beach Bradley, “A Reference List to John Muir’s 
Newspaper Articles,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, pp. 55-5 

*Badé, op. cit., I, pp. 320, 323, 342, 396-397, II, pp. 4-5, 21, 63, 121. 
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Star said, “The democracy of nature was indelible in him, because 
all that he gave to nature, nature paid him back: She put on him 
the stamp of her rugged beauties.” Another newspaper said, “What 
Walt Whitman was to all sorts of men, Muir was to Sequoias, 
cafions, glaciers, and wild flowers.” A third lauded him as a man 
who had been consecrated to a great work, and said, “Absolutely 
without any pretense, free from all self-consciousness, he met every 
one in the simple spirit of brotherhood.” * Former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called Muir a man able to influence contemporary 
thought and action on subjects to which he had devoted his life, 
and ventured the opinion that Muir’s books would last long in spite 
of not having “the peculiar charm that a very, very few other 
writers on similar subjects have had. . . .”* One eulogist after 
speaking of the world’s loss added the serio-comic: “He could 
stand on the sheer edge of a cliff and look straight down four 
thousand feet or more without the least dizziness.”* In another 
article William Frederic Badé, later to be Muir’s biographer, said 
that although his generation might have been able to appraise justly 
the services of John Muir as a naturalist and explorer, John Muir 
the writer and seer must await the appraisal of a later and greater 
day.° 
What was perhaps the greatest tribute to Muir came more than 
a year after his death in the John Muir Memorial Number of the 
Sierra Club Bulletin.’ This impressive piece of Muiriana contained 
an article on the origin of Yosemite Valley reprinted from the June, 
1874, Overland, reproductions of several of Muir’s pencil sketches, 
two lists of Muir’s writings, half a dozen Muir portraits, and twice 
that number of tributes composed by world notables. William Fred- 
eric Badé edited the volume for the Sierra Club and set its motif 
by writing, “When he struck out upon the long trail he was not 
only foremost among the nature writers of America, but in many 
respects the most distinguished figure among contemporary men 
of letters.”* In the compilation Enos Mills said that Muir had 
done with the wild folk what Shakespeare had done with man;° and 





*“A Comrade of the Giant Trees,” Literary Digest, 1915, 50, pp. 114-119. 
‘Theodore Roosevelt, “John Muir: An Appreciation,” Outlook, 1915, pp. 27-28. 
’“The Lore of the Late John Muir,” Bookman, 1915, 40, p. 618. 

*William Frederic Badé, “John Muir,” Science, 1915, n.s. 41, pp. 353-354 

S. C. B., 1916, 10:1. 

‘William Frederic Badé, “To Higher Sierras,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, p. 38. 

°Enos Mills, “John Muir,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, p. 25. 
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Alexander McAdie stated that Muir’s sentences would endure as 
long as the mother tongue.” The words of Robert Underwood John- 
son were more measured and temperate: “One hesitates to use the 
word ‘great’ of one who has just passed away, but I believe that 
history will give a very high place to the indomitable explorer . . . 
whose life for eleven years in the High Sierra resulted in a body of 
writing of marked excellence, combining accurate and carefully co- 
ordinated scientific observation with poetic sensibility and expres- 


991 


sion. 
The task of keeping alive the Muir tradition was undertaken by 


Badé, Muir’s literary executor, and the Sierra Club. As his part, 
Badé edited several of the posthumous volumes and released in 
1923-24 his two-volume biography, The Life and Letters of John 
Muir. The Sierra Club did its share by reprinting in its annual 
publication some of Muir’s letters and articles. Space was also sup- 
plied for items such as Samuel Merrill’s “Personal Recollections 
of John Muir,” (1928, 13:1, pp. 24-30), Samuel T. Farquhar’s 
“John Muir and Ralph Waldo Emerson in Yosemite,” (1934, 19: 
3, pp. 48-55), and William A. Magee’s “Personal Recollections of 
John Muir” (1936, 21:1, pp. 25-34). 

The activity of the Sierra Club also aided in preserving the tra- 
dition of Muir as hero. It published scholarly articles which 
related how Muir danced all night in his shirt-sleeves high on the 
Sierra crest in October, 1873, and how he reached the summit of 
Mount Whitney after an arduous walk from Independence.” Its 
members retold his spectacular ride on the avalanche, his joyous 
reception of the severe earthquake of 1872, his winter climb of 
the ice cone of Yosemite Fall, and his jaunts through the 
Sierra, unequipped except for bread, tea, and notebook.” An- 
other step in his development as a hero came in the imaginative 
“Water from John Muir’s Well,” an article which invested him 
with practical immortality. The sentiment was based on an episode 
in which Muir as a boy had been forced by his father to chip out 
a deep well. “For every foot that little John . .. digs himself 
down into the rock a spiritual John climbs fifty feet into the sky, 


Alexander McAdie, “Muir of the Mountains,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, p. 22. 
“Robert Underwood Johnson, “John Muir as I Knew Him,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, p. 14. 
“Francis P. Farquahar, “The Story of Mount Whitney, Part II,” S.C.B., 1935, 20:1, 
p. 85. 
“Howard Zahnser, “Indoors and Out,” Nature Magazine, 1938, 31, pp. 199, 252. 
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so that when the well is dug he has acquired the moral fiber from 
which heroes are made, and finding the mountain tops close at 
hand, he salutes them and calls them brothers. . . . Truth that the 
ancients said was at the bottom of a well was waiting for young 
John and made him her godchild, imparting to him secrets that 
are not to be lightly confided to any except the elect. The foundation 
of every superman is a real man and Muir was both a man and a 
superman. .. .”” 

The Muir tradition attracted poet and poetaster alike. Verses 
about him ranged from ballads like 


John o’ the mountains camps today 

On a level spot by the Milky Way; 

And God is telling him how He rolled 

The smoking earth from the iron mold, 

And hammered the mountains till they were cold, 
And planted the Redwood trees of old.” 


to poems of feeling and sensitivity. One of these “The Prayer of 
John Muir” by Odell Shepard opened: 


Let me sleep among the shadows of the mountains when I die, 
In the murmur of the pines and sliding streams, 

Where the long day loiters by 

Like a cloud across the sky, 

And the night is calm and musical with dreams. 


Lay me down within a canyon, far away, 
In a valley filled with dim and rosy light; 
Let me hear the streams at play 
Through the vivid golden day, 
And a voice of many waters in the night.” 


Most of the versifiers treated Muir superficially and left the task 
of thorough examination to those literary critics who took up the 
problem after his death. One of the earliest examinations of Muir’s 


“Victor Kutchin, “Water from John Muir’s Well,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
1930, 13, pp. 387-388. 

Quoted by Henry Fairfield Osborn, “John Muir,” S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, p. 32. 

Odell Shepard, “The Prayer of John Muir,” Current Opinion, 1915, 59, pp. 54-55. For 
another good poem on Muir see Yvor Winters, “On Rereading a Passage from John 
Muir,” in Yvor Winters, ed., Twelve Poets of the Pacific, Norfolk, Connecticut, 1937, Pp. 
16; and F. O. Matthiessen, “‘A Review of Recent Poetry,” Southern Review, 1937, 3, PP- 
375-376. 
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relation to literature appeared in Fred Lewis Pattee’s A History of 
American Literature Since 1870 (New York, 1915). Pattee’s dis- 
cussion was cursory but sympathetic. He concluded, “Few writers 
of any period of American literature have within their work more 
elements of promise as they go down to the generations to come.” 
In 1923 Norman Foerster’s Nature in American Literature (New 
York, 1923), ranged Muir along with Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier, and Burroughs in the galaxy 
of important American nature writers. A sensitive article by L. E. 
Pearson “John Muir, Prophet-Naturalist” was published in Poet 
Lore in 1925, and became of immediate importance in the study of 
Muir’s literary stature. Miss Pearson expressed her feeling for the 
naturalist when she called him a wondrous writer of poetic prose 
and a gifted translator of nature’s lines.” Another important treat- 
ment of Muir occurred in Henry Chester Tracy’s American Na- 
turists (New York, 1930), which placed him in a long succession 
of American naturalists such as John Bartram, John James Audu- 
bon, Henry D. Thoreau, and John Burroughs. 

The centennial of Muir’s birth in 1938 was the occasion for much 
commemorative writing. Articles like Joseph S. Dixon’s “Retracing 
Muir’s Steps,” in Nature Magazine (1938, 31, pp. 287-91), were 
printed in several magazines; the 1938 volume of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin was built around the Muir theme and included four per- 
tinent articles. Among them were Merrill Moores’ “John Muir in 
Yosemite in 1872,” and William E. Colby’s “Yosemite and the 
Sierra Club,” the last containing an outline of Muir’s fight for the 
establishment of Yosemite National Park. Perhaps the most im- 
portant event of the centennial was the publication of John of the 
Mountains: The Unpublished Journals of John Muir, a compila- 
tion of “the best of John Muir’s writings yet remaining in his 
unpublished notes.”” This work was received with mixed emotions 
by its reviewers. Mrs. Marion Randall Parsons who had worked 
with Muir on his Travels in Alaska wrote that freshness and clear, 
bright enthusiasm made up the book’s special charm, and that its 
editor had ably performed a painstaking and difficult task.” An- 
other reviewer was less approving: “This is a book for Muir devo- 


"L. E. Pearson, “John Muir, Prophet-Naturalist,” Poet Lore, 1925, 36, p. 62. 
Linnie Marsh Wolfe, ed., John of the Mountains, Boston, 1938 
*S.C.B., 1938, 32:2, pp. 120-121. 
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tees; others will not be greatly interested in it. . . . One can not 
avoid the impression that John Muir was a greater man than he 
appeared to be in ‘John of the Mountains.’’” It must be admitted 
that the former view prevailed.” 

Muir criticism has tended to develop along certain lines, and of 
these that of perhaps least resistance has been the Muir-Thoreau 
comparison which has intrigued critics for half a century. There 
are many similarities apparent between these men: mechanical abil- 
ity, close identification with nature, religious view of nature, happi- 
ness in solitude, lack of sympathy with ordinary social pursuits, and 
an intense love for animals.” A modern critic has remarked that 
both led lonely lives. “Both preferred poverty to any loss of freedom, 
and because they based their lives on an inner excitement and not 
on material possessions they found it possible to be happy under 
conditions that to others would seem apalling.” They were both 
misfits and were shunted to one side, he added.” Muir’s sympathy 
for Thoreau was pointed out by a 1908 observer, who said that 
Muir could so recite Walden that “Even Lowell could have learned 
something.”™ Thoreau and Muir were capable of existing like gods 
on earth, said another writer in 1915.” 

There were of course distinct differences between them. A re- 
viewer of Muir’s first book pointed this out: Muir differed from 
Thoreau in keeping his personality in the background, he did not 
obtrude human analogies, or moralizings upon man and his ways. 
For Muir nature had such fascination that man was crowded out, 
and even the author often disappeared from sight.” Thoreau tried 
to preach men back to nature, said L. E. Pearson. That was his 
mistake. “Muir never preached. Like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
or like the New Pan, he chanted and persuaded. But such a Pan! 
The people had to follow him!’”” Muir’s wilderness was of a differ- 
ent type than Thoreau’s. He lived in “that stupendous far-western 
wilderness,” while Thoreau “at his most savage was within hail 


*Noel J. Breed, Pacific Historical Review, 1939, 8, pp. 127-128. 

*1Perhaps the best review was George R. Stewart’s in American Literature, 1939, 10, pp. 
§02-504. 

Osborn, in S.C.B., 1916, 10:1, pp. 30-31. 

Fred Schunk, “Sierra Hymns,” North American Review, 1938, 246, p. 191. 

*Bailey Millard, “A Skyland Philosopher,” Bookman, 1908, 26, p. 596. 

Edith Wyatt, “John Muir,” New Republic, 1915, 2, pp. 69-71. 

%““A Mountain Enthusiast,” Nation, 1894, 59, p. 366. 

*Pearson, Op. Cit., 49-50. 
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of the pencil-market and his mother’s kitchen-garden,” contentiously 
remarked the Nation in a review of Stickeen.”* 

This same review called John Burroughs, another naturalist often 
compared to Muir, “the balladist . . . of wild life in the door 
yard,” as if to emphasize the differences between the two men. 
Critical opinion of their respective merits said that Muir was the 
sturdier cf the two,” that Burroughs never made great mountains 
and valleys part of the blood and bone of his nature, but that Muir 
made them part of his soul,” and that Burroughs accepted the 
universe with an eye on the masses who find the world empty and 
meaningless like themselves, but Muir went deeper, and found a 
world where beauty and fitness were within the reach of men and 
where disillusionment and misery were self-inflicted vices.” 

Muir was compared to other figures in American literature, per- 
haps because comparison made evaluation easier. A critic discussing 
My First Summer in the Sierra said that he was like Whitman when 
he shouted and gesticulated in wild bursts of ecstasy.” Another 
found and displayed a piece of Whitmanesque writing: 


They [the common honey-bees] consider the lilacs and roll 
into them, like babies on their mother’s bosom; and fondly too, 
with eternal love does Mother Nature clasp her small bee- 
babies and suckle them, multitudes at once, on her warm 
Shasta breast.” 


Percy F. Bicknell reviewing Letters to a Friend thought he saw a 
touch of Lowell in the description of a scene in the woods, and said 
that Muir surpassed Lowell in originality of imagery although not 
in beauty when he wrote, “The common snow flowers belong to the 
sky and in storms are blown about like ripe petals in an orchard. 
They settle on the ground, the bottom of the atmospheric sea, like 
mud or leaves in a lake, and upon this soil, this field of broken 
sky-flowers, grows a luxuriant carpet of crystal vegetation complete 
and ripe in a single night.”™ It was inevitable that Muir should 


%“Stickeen,” Nation, LXXXIX (1909), 37. 

Nicholas Roosevelt, “Muir of the Western Mountains,"" New York Times Book Re- 
view, December 28, 1924, pp. I, 24. 

Pearson, op. cit., p. 55. 

“David Starr Jordan, “John Muir, Naturalist and Poet,” Science, 1925, n.s. 61, p. 582. 

“My First Summer in the Sierra,” Nation, 1911, 92, p. 651. 

Pearson, op. cit., p. 57. 

“Percy F. Bicknell, “Friendly Letters of a Wandering Naturalist,” Dial, 1915, 58, pp. 

294-295. 
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have been compared to Clarence King, master of Sierra melodrama. 
An 1893 critic called the latter an example of a “scientist gone 
poetry-mad, and . . . more deplorable, fiction-mad” whose fan- 
tastic creations stood in contrast to the “faithful, loving fidelity of 
Mr. Muir’s descriptive statements.”” Van Wyck Brooks later stalked 
the same question more obliquely. “John Muir alone in later years 
approached in veracity and splendour King’s pictures of the ice- 
fields and the gorges, the granite corridors filled with the tumult 
of water . . .,” said this pundit.” 

There seemed to be no doubt in critical minds that Muir belonged 
to America. An early examiner of the Mountains of California 
stated, “No one in whose veins runs a drop of patriotic blood could 
read this story of the mountains without burning with pride at the 
pictures of the natural beauties of our native land.’” Lewis Gannett 
discussing “The Epic of John Muir” said that his life was an 
American poem, that it embodied a zest for the primeval and a pas- 
sion for wildness which were peculiarly American. But why was it, 
asked Gannett, that an American of such heroic proportions was 
not better known when the story of his life ought to have become a 
national saga?” Some other writers found the answer to this question 
in the fact that Muir was out of step with his times. His life, they 
said, had none of the uneasiness characteristic of the modern temper. 
Muir did not doubt; he wrote of joy, faith, and peace, terms that 
many later readers felt were hardly real. He was not a modern— 
in the word’s worst connotation.” 

One of the most astute of the Muir critics, and one who met him 
on the home grounds, was John Burroughs, who during a twenty- 
year friendship took frequent public and private opportunity to 
discuss the western writer. Neither was impressed by the other at 
their first meeting;“ but in 1896 Burroughs called Muir a poet and 
almost a seer, adding that he was probably the truest lover of nature 
America had possessed. Burroughs was surprised in 1909 by the 


*Ella Sterling Cummins [Mighels}, The Story of the Files, San Francisco, 1893, pp. 
155-156. 

*Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian Summer, 1865-1915, New York, 1940, p. 187. 

"Alice Morse Earle, “The Mountains of California,” Dial, 1895, 18, pp. 75-77. 

*Lewis Gannett, “The Epic of John Muir,"’ New York Herald Tribune Books, Febru- 
ary 8, 1925, pp. 1-2. 

*R. L. Duffus, “John Muir, Who Lived in His Own High Mountains,” New York 
Times Book Review, May 22, 1938, p. 5; Schunk, op. cit., pp. 190-191. 

“Clara Barrus, ed., The Life and Letters of John Burroughs, 2 vols., Boston, 1925, I, 
Pp. 340; Badé, op. cit., II, pp. 264-265. 
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clarity and logic of Muir’s ice studies, but humorously added, “he 
rides his ice hobby till the tongue of the poor beast hangs out and 
he is ready to lie down and give up the ghost. It is like the work of 
a great detective working up an obscure case. . . .”” Muir’s tartness 
of tongue impressed Burroughs adversely; it did not seem consistent 
with his assumption of tenderness toward animals. Burroughs also 
wrote an estimate of himself and Muir that deserves mention: “I 
have had more intellect than character, while such a man as John 
Muir had more character than intellect.” Muir dealt as would a 
child with the nature and reason of things, said Burroughs; his 
strength became apparent only when he encountered men. Muir’s 
books expressed only half his real self; “But my books,” continued 
Burroughs, “express me more fully than my life or presence do. I 
know more as a writer than as a man, and impress my distant 
readers more than I do my neighbors.” Influenced in his old age by 
Emerson’s similar procedure Burroughs drew up a list of men who 
had helped him to find himself. In Burroughs’ list as well as Em- 
erson’s the name of Muir appeared. 

With almost all of his critics Muir’s style has been a prime source 
of preoccupation and it proved worse than that to the author himself. 
He was a slow, painful writer, one who found words inadequate for 
the message he wished them to carry. To him most words were made 
of mud “for muddy purposes, while those invented to contain 
spiritual matter are doubtful and unfixed in capacity and form, as 
wind-ridden mist-rags.”” He also felt doubts as to the propriety of 
describing nature; it did not seem possible that good could come of 
it. “Written descriptions of fire and bread,” he said, “are of but 
little use to the cold or starving. Descriptive writing amounts to 
little more than ‘Hurrah, here’s something! Come!’ When my friends 
urged me to begin, saying, ‘We cannot all go to the woods and 
mountains; you are free and love wildness; go and bring it to us,’ 
I used to reply that it was not possible to see and enjoy for others 
any more than to eat for them or warm for them.’ 

Evaluation of Muir’s style has often been attempted. One of the 
earliest critics to essay an appraisal was an ardent admirer, Theo- 
dore S. Solomons. Solomons admitted that Muir’s style was some- 

“This of course referred to Muir’s theory of the glacial origin of Yosemite. 
“Barrus, op. cit., I, p. 360, II, pp. 134, 184-185, 214-215, 241, 320, 408. 


“Quoted by Henry Chester Tracy, American Naturists, New York, 1930, pp. 107-108. 
“Badé, op. cit., Il, pp. 336-337; see also II, p. 7. 
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times considered florid, but he discounted this, saying it was simply 
the glow of sincerity necessary to any description of grand natural 
scenery. “There is one peculiarity of John Muir,” Solomons con- 
fessed, “and it is seen in a certain occasional carelessness of rhetoric, 
or in the repetition of a phrase. He speaks out ingenuously to his 
readers and is never guilty of studied composition.” Muir to this 
observer was a landscape painter who worked with words and, as 
far as his subject went, a poet— “not of the barnyard type.”” This 
evaluation was almost as ingenuous as the critic thought Muir’s 
work to be, but it was nevertheless the prototype of later Muir 
criticism. The observation that Muir’s writing was poetic was sec- 
onded by a reviewer in 1894; and Alice Morse Earle writing in the 
Dial called Muir’s bee pastures “. . . those flowery wildernesses 
whose gladsome praise in melodious phrase makes a picture sweeter 
than that of honied Hybla, rosier than that of heathery Hymettus.”” 
A reviewer in the Nation discovered many poetic passages in Our 
National Parks which affected him like the surging waves of sound 
in Wagnerian music.“ Thus it was with most observers; they con- 
sidered Muir’s writing as poetry pressed into the brick of prose. 

Fred Lewis Pattee examined Muir in the matrix of American 
literature and came to similar conclusions, although attempting to 
evaluate him more critically than previous periodical ephemerae. 
Pattee mentioned his rhetorical ring and resonant fullness of tone, 
and said that Muir’s descriptions were sharp enough to be remem- 
bered. He was original, Pattee remarked; there are no traces of other 
writings in his pages, except the Bible with which he was saturated. 
Muir’s prose he called sincere and vigorous, without self-conscious- 
ness or straining for effect. 

By far the best discussion of Muir as a stylist came from Norman 
Foerster in a sympathetic and appreciative chapter in his book 
Nature in American Literature. In this account the devices that 
made Muir appear a poet to his readers were skilfully presented 
and analysed. Muir’s writing, to the mind of Foerster, gained life 
from the many fresh figures of speech used to illuminate “his scenes 


“Mighels, op. cit., pp. 155-156. Solomon’s point that Muir was not guilty of studied 
composition was not a good one (Badé, of. cit., II, pp. 306 et passim). 

“A Mountain Enthusiast,” Nation, 1894, 59, p. 366. 

“Earle, op. cit., pp. 75-77. This was one reviewer that Muir affected adversely! 

“Our National Parks,” Nation, 1902, 74, p. 295. 

“Fred Lewis Pattee, A History of American Literature Since 1870, New York, 1915, 
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whenever they are in danger of being darkened with words. The 
muddy floods that rush down the gorges and gulches during a shower 
roar ‘like lions rudely awakened, each of the tawny brood actually 
kicking up a dust at the first onset.’ The mountain tarns in early 
summer ‘begin to blink and thaw out like sleepy eyes.’ ” Another 
device that Muir exploited was onomatopoeia, Foerster pointed out. 
His words often became sentient, and softly, softly exhaled the mood 
of the moment. In the following excerpt Muir used word sound to 
contrast types of motion: 


Butterflies, too, and moths . . . ; some wide-winged like bats, 
flapping slowly and sailing in easy curves; others like small 
flying violets shaking about loosely in short zigzag flights. 


Foerster found that Muir’s speed added to the depth of scenic im- 
pression, but discovered also that the same quality was indicative of 
a besetting defect in his thinking. “His language,” said the critic, 
“does not emerge soberly, but flings itself out and hastens on as if 
word pursued word, sentence pursued sentence, like the pouring 
notes of a musical composition that rush over every obstacle to their 
triumph. . . . It is perhaps too simple, too unvaried, too un- 
codrdinated, too breathless in its persistent predication, so that one 
longs to stop, now and then, to rest and muse. . . . It is Muir’s 
lack of reflection, betrayed by his restless, hurried style, that pre- 
vented his attaining a high position in our literature.’”” 

To Foerster’s pontifical and considered judgment later critics 
would add little concerning the virtues of Muir’s style. Robert 
Underwood Johnson explained that Muir’s rhapsodizing was not 
used to cover up thinness of texture,” and Edith Wyatt stressed the 
epic tone of his work. He has been credited, she wrote, with the 
catalog tendencies characteristic of all genuinely epic poets from 
Homer to Whitman. Lyrics are for excursionists, she said scornfully, 
while epics are for those who are keen on the trail and enjoy the 
exhaustive, if not by foot, at least by fancy.” L. E. Pearson devoted 
some attention to the grand simplicity of his style. “. . . he worked 
into his sentence structure,” she said, “the great sweep of an organ 
chant, now fine and delicate . . ., now powerful and rolling. . . .” 
This careful simplicity of expression, she pointed out, might have 
" ®Norman Foerster, Nature in American Literature, New York, 1923, pp. 258-261. 


“Robert Underwood Johnson, Remembered Yesterdays, Boston, 1923, pp. 315-316. 
SEdith Wyatt, ““Two Woodsmen,” North American Review, 1916, 204, pp. 426-437. 
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been due to a rare critical faculty. But Muir was not concerned with 
style as such, the answer came, he was concerned only with a love 
for his subject which required of him stern fidelity to truth and 
beauty.” Another critic said the same in effect: It takes something 
above literary criticism to find and assay the chief values of John 
Muir’s prose.“ Franklin Walker observed that in Muir’s work style 
and the man were indistinguishable and quoted Muir himself to 
prove it: 
There is at least a punky spark in my heart and it may blaze 
in this autumn gold, fanned by the King. Some of my grand- 
fathers must have been born on a muirland for there is heather 
in me, and tinctures of bog juices, that send me to Cassiope, 
and oozing through all my veins impel me unhaltingly through 
endless glacier meadows, seemingly the deeper and danker the 
better. 


Fred Schunk struck an ecological note by relating Muir’s stylistic 
development to western geography, which was particularly suited 
to his needs and gift for noble expression. Something of the large- 
ness of the scenery, Schunk said, was imparted to his prose, some- 
thing of the harmony he found in nature, and all the delight he felt 
in each new scene.” Hildegarde Flanner pointed out that fastidious 
passion never left him, that no matter how often he heard an ouzel 
sing or saw the sun rise he wrote of them in a prose that never lost 
its real feeling or tireless abundance.” Mark Van Doren supported 
some of the earlier critics with the observation that Muir’s words 
were distinguished by a very subtle rhythm which fitted not only the 
subject but the quality of his feeling for it. Van Doren also remarked 
that the time will come when the styles of the great naturalists will 
be studied for their own sakes. “Meanwhile it is well to remember 
these men [Thoreau, Burroughs, and Muir] are writers first and 
last—artists of the word and sentence—and that quite possibly 
there have been no better writers in the modern world.’™ 

Some critics able to perceive the faults in John Muir’s writing 
saw that his main vice was lack of restraint. Several of his early 





Pearson, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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reviewers had hinted at this. His apostrophes to the scenery, one 
said, might have become wearisome had they not been so sincerely 
genuine.” Another called his Letters to a Friend strong wine and said 
that to read them anywhere except on a mountain top would be 
almost too poignant an experience.” An English reviewer reproved 
him in a notice of Muir’s Mountains of California. “Mr. Muir,” 
wrote this critic, “has published a most irritating volume. . . . Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Muir has spoilt his material and made his pages 
very hard of digestion—at any rate for English readers—by his 
constant indulgence in an unbridled luxury of language. . . . We 
fear the author has studied Mr. Ruskin to bad purpose.’™ Burroughs 
voiced similar criticism: Muir worked the word glorious too hard 
—“I refer to his ‘glorious experiences,’ his ‘glorious views,’ his 
‘glorious canopies,’ his ‘glorious floods,’ and his ‘glorious’ this, that, 
and the other, rivaling our Fourth-of-July orators in his over-use 
of this cheap epithet.” Burroughs also complained that all of Muir’s 
brooks sang psalms.” That it was impossible to please all the critics 
was apparent in the words of a friend: “John polishes his articles 
until an ordinary man slips on them”;* and the sentiments of a 
reviewer discussing The Story of My Boyhood and Youth: “As a 
literary artist, Mr. Muir sins at times through using loose construc- 
tions and phrases of doubtful reputation, and his galloping style on 
occasion quite runs away with him. . . .”™ 

Muir has been called an enthusiast rather than a philosopher, 
an impressionist rather than an exact mind. One does not go to him 
for a criticism of life, remarked the critic Foerster, since he under- 
stood neither the heights nor the depths of his own nature. When 
Emerson said of Muir that he was greater than Thoreau, Foerster 
reflected, he must have meant not Thoreau the moralist but Thoreau 
the naturalist.” Henry Seidel Canby docketed Muir as a poet of the 
mid-nineteenth century with an imagination bent upon nature and 
the world rather than upon man.” This view was freely translated 


Charles A. Kofoid, “First Impressions of a Mountain Lover,” Dial, 1911, 51, pp. 
251-252. 

‘American Heights,"” New Republic, November 20, 1915, 5, Pp. 24. 

“\Athenaewm, 1895, pt. 1, pp. 77-78 

*John Burroughs, “John Muir’s Yosemite,” Literary Digest, 1912, p. 1165; Barrus, 
op. cit., II, p. 353 

*Badé, op. cit., Il, pp. 119-120 
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by another critic as follows: “When John Muir contemplated a 
mountain he was not (as the manner of some is) contemplating 
himself in the act of contemplating a mountain.’ 

It is well known that Muir was a distinguished field naturalist, 
even though he did not organize and utilize his knowledge according 
to accepted fashions. This was unfortunate for his fame, remarked 
Foerster; “But he knew that he knew more than others of higher 
scientific ranking and we know it.’” In examining his work, scien- 
tifically-minded commentators have often come upon pockets full of 
penetrating wisdom. Henry Chester Tracy singled out one of these, 
the essay “Wild Wool.” This, he said, was the work of a thinker, 
not of an enthusiast. “For lucidity and illumination it reminds us 
of essays by Thomas Huxley, of the relation between nature and 
man.” Although he rode it too stubbornly, Muir’s glacial theory 
about Yosemite was adequate; whatever shortcomings it had were 
to be attributed primarily to the limitations of the science of his 
day. “. . . far from being in error,” geologist Frangois E. Matthes 
remarked in 1938, “Muir was probably as nearly right in his glacial 
theory of the Yosemite as any scientist in the early seventies could 
have been.”” Whether he was correct in 1894 is perhaps another 
matter." Some dissatisfaction with Muir as a naturalist was felt 
by T. D. A. Cockerell in a review of Travels in Alaska. “There is a 
natural tendency,” he wrote, “for an ordinary scientific worker, such 
as the present writer, to feel a certain impatience with John Muir. 
. . » He seems to fall short of making and recording a thousand 
little discoveries which lay ready to his hand.’™ 

With his science Muir combined a strong element of early nine- 
teenth-century romanticism which expressed itself in the belief that 
God displayed himself “more immanently in a country which stands 
up on end than in a country which lies out flat.”” His romanticism 
appeared in what one observer called his transcendentalism and 
another of his pantheism. The first of these remarked that Muir 
was one of those fortunate mortals, more sensitive than the rest, 
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who see divinity in the commonest earthly objects, and for whom 
nature has a hidden beauty and meaning. He was even more trans- 
cendental than Thoreau, stated this critic.’ Muir’s romanticism and 
religion were manifestations of the same sensitive feeling. He felt 
that all nature was one upswinging psalm in praise of God; he 
spoke with conviction of the voice of God in every stream and wind. 
An article by William Frederic Badé considered this aspect of his 
life. Muir was convinced, said this writer, that no man-centered 
philosophy could furnish an intelligent explanation for nature’s 
doings. Badé quoted the following extract as part of Muir’s own 
statement of his faith: 


Rocks and waters, etc., are words of God and so are men. We 
all flow from one fountain Soul. All are expressions of one love. 
God does not appear, and flow out, only from narrow chinks 
and round bored wells here and there in favored races and 
places, but he flows in grand undivided currents, shoreless 
and boundless over creeds and forms and all kinds of civiliza- 
tions and peoples and beasts, saturating all and fountainizing 
all.” 


John Burroughs was sometimes irritated by this ever-present re- 
ligious element. He declared that wild nature was anything but 
pious, even though in Muir’s writings it seemed often to be on its 
way to or from the kirk. “All his streams and waterfalls and 
avalanches and storm-buffeted trees sing songs, or hymns, or psalms, 
or rejoice in some other proper Presbyterian manner,” he said. In 
fact, Burroughs added, he would not be surprised to hear an 
avalanche break out in the Doxology.™ 

Muir the mystic, the glad partaker of Nature’s communion, has 
been of interest to later critics as a man immersed in his environ- 
ment. “He was ‘all eye,’ explained one commentator, “ ‘sifted 
through and through with light and beauty.’ ” Intoxicated as he 
was, continued this observer, with champagne water, distilled air, 
and his own glad animal movements, it seemed as if beauty entered 
not through his eyes alone but through all his flesh, like heat radiat- 
ing from a campfire, as if his mortal body were transparent as glass 

™Schunk, op. cit., Pp. 185-186; see also — Underwood Johnson, “‘Personal Impres- 
sions of John Muir,” Outlook, 1905, 80, p 

William Frederic Badé, “Nature and: pitelon in the Thought of John Muir,” Homi- 


letic Review, 1924, 88, pp. 10-12. 
Burroughs, op. cit., p. 1165. 
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to the beauty surrounding it.” Another critic remarked that the 
consciousness of a deity present in all living things deepened within 
Muir until personal identity was almost lost and he had no existence 
apart from the glorious whole of nature.” A third observer explained 
the process: “Gazing upon a tree he loses himself, like Brother 
Lawrence, in its universal prophetic message; looking into a sunset 
he is rapt away into the eternities; peering into the corolla of a 
flower he is absorbed in pure and deathless beauty. He is enthralled 
by Nature.”” And yet, cried a fourth, Muir did not give himself 
over to illusion. Though he saw more in mountains and breathed 
more in woods and waterfalls than did most men, and though in 
the swirling veils of falling mist and in the moon-ray and the dark- 
ness he felt presences, yet he was without superstition and probably 
without illusion. What if these visions were of his own mind’s 
making? asked the critic; “that is ecstasy rather than illusion!” 
Concurrently with their appraisal of Muir as mystic, observers 

have considered Muir’s expression of his feeling for nature. There 
is nowhere, wrote L. E. Pearson, a more intense passion for nature 
than that which one feels in John Muir. This passion was tender, 
delicate, intense, like the love of a man for a woman, she continued; 
it was caused by his passionate absorption in the pulsing dramas 
that nature created for his eye.” John Wright Buckham thought 
that it was all right for Muir to read human thought and feeling 
into nature. Was not this the way to win her richest meaning?” A 
reviewer of John of the Mountains said that it was the rare good 
fortune of Muir to possess sensibilities so acute and delicate that 
he could discern the beauties of every wayside weed, and that it was 
his still rarer fortune to be able to catch his impressions.” Mark 
Van Doren was impressed by the way Muir could express his joy 
of nature. “We never grow tired of listening to him.” What would 
be monotony or fatuous gush in any other author was sustained and 
authentic ecstasy with Muir. “This contentment, this joy,” Van 
Doren said, “is absolute in Muir, and his expression of it is the one 
great contribution he has made to modern literature.’™ Nature was 
~ ‘Roerster, op. cit., p. 254 

Schunk, op. cit., p. 188 

John Wright Buckham, “John Muir,” Nature Magazine, 1927, 10. p. 316. 

Tracy, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

Pearson, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

=Buckham, op. cit., pp. 315-316. 


#4. D., “John of the Mountains,” Catholic World, 1938, 147, p. 633. 
“Van Doren, op. cit., p. 1. 
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Muir’s sacred business, wrote Miss Flanner. Although he indulged 
occasionally in what now seems “a naive sublimation of his relation- 
ship with all flora and fauna”—she cited Muir’s benevolence to- 
ward mosquitoes—it was rarely that the sentimental got the better 
of his vivid curiosity.” Another writer said that nature through John 
Muir has us a message of optimism and joy. Muir, this writer 
remarked, “is Nature’s Robert Browning—original, buoyant, and 
invincible—‘one who marched breast forward,’ not only ‘never 
doubting clouds would break’ but finding clouds, in their way, as 
beneficent and beautiful as sunshine.” Muir’s biographer Badé 
was perhaps the critic who best paraphrased the message that Muir 
took to man from Nature: “Fear and utilitarianism, he was con- 
vinced, are a crippling equipment for one who wishes to understand 
and appreciate the beauty of the world about him. But meanness 
of soul is even worse. Herded in cities, where the struggle for gain 
sweeps along with the crowd even the exceptional individual, men 
rarely come in sight of their better selves. There is more hope for 
those who live in the country. But instead of listening to the earnest 
and varied voices of nature, the country resident, also, is too often 
of the shepherd type who can only hear ‘baa.’ ‘Even the howls and 
ki-yis of coyotes might be blessings if well heard, but he hears them 
only through a blur of mutton and wool, and they do him no good.’ 
Despite these abnormalities, Muir insisted, we must live in close 
contact with nature if we are to keep fresh and clean the fountains 
of moral sanity. ‘The world needs the woods and is beginning to 
come to them.’ ’” 

After citing these opinions about Muir and his place in literature, 
it would be impudent to remark that it takes a rare combination of 
feeling and critical acumen to arrive at a proper estimate of his 
contribution to the American literary scene. The critic who studies 
his devotion to nature and dissects his best prose will arrive at one 
decision; the critic who searches only for thought and examines for 
literary influence will see another. This answer like most answers 
floats in midstream; and although the main currents of Muir criti- 
cism have been mapped, the problem is to some extent still a sub- 
jective one. 


“Flanner, of. cit., p. 258. 
“Buckham, op. cit., p. 316. 
*Badé, op. cit., II, pp. 45-46. 





Nathaniel Fish McClure, 1865-1942 


By FRANCIS P,. FARQUHAR 


ENERAL McClure valued very highly his honorary life 
membership in the Sierra Club. Throughout the many years 
of an active career in the Army he retained an enthusiastic interest 
in Yosemite National Park, particularly in the region north of the 
Tuolumne, of which he was one of the early explorers. For several 
years after its establishment in 1890, the park was administered 
during the summer by cavalry troops of the U. S. Army. In 1894 
and 1895 McClure, then a lieutenant in the sth Cavalry, was in 
charge of most of the field work. He patrolled the more remote por- 
tions of the park to suppress trespassing and poaching, he scouted 
out trails, and he made an administrative map of the park. Captain 
Alexander Rodgers, Acting Superintendent of Yosemite National 
Park in 1895, says in his report for that year: 
Lieutenant McClure, who was on duty in the park last year, 
prepared an excellent map of it, which has been of great service 
to detachments on duty in the park. It is a good map to travel 
by, and is very accurate. Notes taken by him and by other of- 
ficers will enable him to correct the few inaccuracies now ex- 
isting in the map. The map is the result of much hard labor 
on the part of Lieutenant McClure, to whom great credit is 
due. 
This map has long since been superseded by the topographic sheets 
resulting from the more intensive work of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, but it added a great deal to the knowledge of a region of 
the High Sierra that had previously been only partly covered by 
the maps of the Whitney and Wheeler surveys.” 

Of more lasting value to those interested in this region is an 
article contributed to the Sierra Club Bulletin, in which he gives 
an account of his “Explorations Among the Cafions North of the 
Tuolumne River.” The pursuit and capture of sheepherders ille- 


1 McClure’s map was printed and issued with the Report of the Acting Superintendent 
of the Yosemite National Park to the Secretary of the Interior, 1895, with the title, 
“Map of the Yosemite National Park, prepared expressly for use of U. S. Troops by 
N. F. McClure, 1st Lieut., sth U. S. Cavalry. February 1895.” It was revised, dated 
March 1895, and issued with the annual reports of the Acting Superintendent for 1900, 
1902, 1903, and 1904. 

*S.C.B., January 1895, 1:5, pp. 168-186; also, supplementary notes, S.C.B., May 1896, 

1:8, Pp. 330-335. 
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gally trespassing in the national park, the dispersal of their flocks, 
the search for a route to Matterhorn Canyon, the episode of the 
naming of Miller Lake, the crossing of rough passes, the attain- 
ment of the ultimate goal of Jack Main Canyon, and the exit via 
Lake Vernon and Hetch Hetchy, these and other adventures of the 
troopers are the stuff of which Sierra history is made—a history 
that becomes all the more fascinating as changing conditions give 
it a flavor of antiquity. 

After 1895, McClure was not again stationed in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. His interest in the Sierra Club continued, however, as 
evidenced by further contributions to the Bulletin: “Ascent of the 
White Mountain of New Mexico”; “Ascent of ‘El Yunque,’” in 
which he describes an unusual experience—a Sierra Club member’s 
ascent of a mountain in Puerto Rico‘; and, for further variety, 
“How Private Burns Climbed Mt. Pinatibo,” in the Philippines’; 
and finally, “The 35th Division in the Vosges Mountains”. 

Colonel McClure, as I knew him during the period from 1920 
to 1925, when I was engaged in compiling “Place Names of the 
High Sierra,” retained a vivid and accurate recollection of his days 
in Yosemite nearly thirty years before. The information obtained 
from him at that time was very helpful in preserving the origin 
and significance of a number of place names in the park. Colonel 
McClure recalled many incidents of his Sierra experiences. One 
that I find now in a letter dated June 4, 1925, is characteristic: 


I see by the papers that on June 3 there were heavy rains in 
California. On that very day in 1894, I started on a reconnois- 
sance for sheep men to Hite’s Cove on the lower part of the 
South Fork of the Merced. At midnight the first night, I was in 
camp three miles west of Signal Peak. It began to rain and 
rained cats and dogs for 48 hours. On June 6 several of my 
men had narrow escapes from drowning (including myself), 
but we all got across the South Fork at Hite’s Cove and then 
ascended the point between the South Fork and the main 
Merced, to Yosemite Valley. I have never been so wet since I 
was born and nothing would dry. The papers spoke of the 
storm yesterday as being “unusual.” Let me tell you, the one 
I was in 31 years ago was likewise “unusual.” 

*S.C.B., June 1898, 2:4, pp. 222-226. 

*S.C.B., May 1900, 3:2, pp. 127-134. 


5S.C.B., January 1904, 5:1, Ppp. 26-32. 
*S.C.B., January 1921, 11:2, pp. 175-180. 
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General McClure was a Kentuckian of the fourth generation. He 
was graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1887. 
Fifty years later he compiled the class history in which, through 
his untiring efforts, there was included a biography of every man 
who had been a member—perhaps a unique achievement in a work 
of this character. Most of his early service was with the cavalry 
in the Southwest. His foreign service was in Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Mexico, England, and France. In 1917 he com- 
manded Debarkation Camp No. 1, at St. Nazaire, and, in 1918, 
Base Section No. 5, at Brest. Later he took over the command of 
the 69th Infantry Brigade, 35th Division, stationed in the Vosges, 
holding a commission as Brigadier General, National Army. After 
the War he was stationed for some time in Washington, D. C., 
where he continued to live after his retirement, until his passing, 
on June 26, 1942. Mrs. McClure, whom he married in 1890, and 
who survives him, has always shared his keen interest in the ex- 
plorations of his youth in Yosemite National Park. 














Book Reviews 


MOUNTAINS OF As this is the first book of the series on American moun- 
New ENGLAND tains to be published by The Vanguard Press, it is logical 
anp New York’ that the subject chosen for it should be America’s oldest 

and earliest known ranges. These are the northeast moun- 
tains, the Green, White, Adirondacks and Taconics; low-lying and gentle 
from western standpoints, but with an ancient dignity and undoubted per- 
sonality. Those who know them well, and those who may have only walked 
once through their green woods, have been touched by their charm. 

Each chapter gives some aspect of these mountains, described by an au- 
thority on the subject. We are told of the pioneers and first settlers, of why 
the White Mountains became a resort, and of why the Green Mountains and 
Taconics became a homeland. We learn of the geologic formation, and why 
the hills are as they are. Weather is discussed, with some good advice on 
understanding it if one is to be out in it. An interesting chapter on the flora 
of these ranges tells why it is outstanding in so many ways, with a variety 
of species which has always intrigued botanists. The diary of a nature-loving 
and observant farmer takes us through the year among the hills and dales of 
his farm, in such a way that we could almost recognize the many birds he 
speaks of, even though we have never seen them. Perhaps you think there is 
nothing to climb in these gentle mountains. As a matter of fact, interesting 
trails, isolated or populated as you wish, huts and lodges, and many peaks, 
each with a character and view of its own, are there for the ardent hiker and 
climber. For the rock climber there are places such as Huntington Ravine, 
north of famous Tuckerman’s Ravine on Mount Washington. If we have 
mountain fever by the time we finish reading the chapter on enjoying the 
mountains in summer, the concluding chapter, on winter sports in the four 
ranges, raises our temperature to a dangerous degree; especially if all moun- 
tains seem far away at present. 

It is a vacation in itself to wander through the pages of this book, a satis- 
fying outdoor vacation, even if these mountains lack the drama of the great, 
high western ranges. The enjoyment is greatly enhanced by the fine photo- 
graphs that fully and attractively illustrate the volume. 

There are useful appendices at the end of the book, giving points of geologic 
interest, some mountain elevations, ski areas, and a list of guides and maps. 


a. T. P. 


PumosopHy or Dr. E. C. Andrews, for many years Government Geologist 
A GEOLOGIST” of New South Wales, Australia, and a long-time friend of 

the Sierra Club, has presented in this little book the dis- 
tilled essence of many years of reflection upon the history of the earth as 


1The Friendly Mountains: Green, White and Adirondacks. Edited by Roderick Peattie. 
The Vanguard Press, New York. 1942. ix-++-341 pages, many photographs. Price, $3.50. 

*The Increasing Purpose. By E. C. Andrews. Angus and Robertson, Sydney and Lon- 
don. 1939. ix-+-135 pages. Price, 4/6. 
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disclosed by the science of geology. In a broader sense it is a study of 
optimism, for Dr. Andrews finds in the record convincing proof that marked 
progress has taken place in each successive period of life on this earth and 
he draws the conclusion that this progress will continue. He pictures the 
earth in each age by a series of imaginary visits. At each return the develop- 
ments observed are startling. Coming to the historical period, he states his 
thesis, that “There appears to be a struggle in which the spiritual values will 
triumph finally.” And, again, “Conceivably, in the distant future, the intel- 
lectual and ethical standards of men may well transcend utterly the highest 
standards attained at the present time. This is the ‘increasing purpose’ of 
Tennyson, the unfolding goodness of the universe.” There is a chapter on “The 
Law of Simplicity” from which men and nations may partake of advice 
directed towards a prolongation of their part in the unceasing unfoldment. 
F. P. F. 


More Lore or_ =A generation or two hence, when someone boils down into 
Inyo-Mono’ one volume the sap of history and legend of that spacious 
region known as Inyo-Mono, Bill Chalfant’s tales are likely 
to lead all the rest. He is in the direct line of succession from Mark Twain 
and J. Ross Browne. To their pictures of Mono Lake he adds his own of the 
neighboring Lundy Canyon, Mammoth, and the Lost Cement Mines. These, 
and a chapter on the Kern River Excitement will be of especial interest to 
Sierra Club members. These and other “Tales of the Pioneers” are well 
worthy of publication, but they do not quite come up to Chalfant’s earlier 
book, “Outposts of Civilization,” which deserved better treatment than it 
received when published in 1928. Too bad the two could not have been com- 
bined in the more pleasing format of the present publication ! F. P. F. 


A Srerra Crus’ Vern Haugland’s Diary sent out from Port Moresby by 
MEMBER IN the Associated Press while he was still delirious is known 
New Guinea‘ to most Sierra Club members of today. It is now expanded 
and preserved in less ephemeral form. Vern gives more 
than one intimation that his skiing and climbing experiences in the Sierra 
and the ski-fields of southern California contributed to his stamina during 
his miraculous escape from the mountainous Papuan jungles. His book is one 
of strong contrasts—towering peaks and swift running rivers, brilliant color 
and overwhelming darkness, hopelessness and strong faith, written with almost 
naive simplicity, but with powerful effect. F. P. F. 


*Tales of the Pioneers. By W. A. Chalfant. Stanford University Press. 1942. xi-+-129 
pages. Price, $3.00 

‘Letter from New Guinea by Vern Haugland. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 1943. 
148 pages. War edition, price, $1.50 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A How-to-po- Not only in peacetime but now, in wartime, Roland C. 
1r Boox*® Geist would like to see more Americans out of doors hiking, 

camping, and mountaineering. His book gives essential in- 
formation about these three activities in a clear, simple manner that should 
make it easy for anyone to begin enjoying them. It consists largely of outlines 
and lists which deal briefly with equipment, clothing, food, organization of 
trips, rules of conduct, where to go, etc.—even “why people climb moun- 
tains.” It touches upon such subjects as competitive walking, youth hosteling, 
hiking and mountaineering clubs, and rock climbing, and contains a lot of 
useful trail and camp advice. As a Sierran, I was rather surprised to read 
that “the icy waters on mountain trails are usually unfit for bathing” and 
that “heavy trousers or a towel” provide protection against friction in roping 
down. What, no exhilarating mountain dips, no leather patches? 

The book is illustrated with charts, drawings, and a few photographs. The 
appendix contains many interesting facts and figures, and sources of authori- 
tative information that the author does not attempt to supply. I wonder if the 
“Climber’s Guide to the High Sierra” wouldn’t be a good companion for the 
other “Mountaineering Guides” listed. B.S. 


AMERICAN Here, within the violet-blue boards of an attractive book are 
VioLeTs* eighty illustrations that faithfully reproduce the delicate and 

characteristic beauty of the wild violets that are indigenous to 
America north of Mexico. The pictures are natural size habit drawings of 
the plants in full color after watercolors by one of America’s foremost botan- 
ical artists, F. Schuyler Mathews. Not only has the artist depicted the species 
and varieties with the scientific accuracy that at once discloses the individual- 
ity of the different kinds, but in his pictures he conveys the appealing charm 
of these ever-popular and lovely plants. 

Although this is preéminently a picture book of American violets, Mrs. 
Baird has prepared an interesting account of each species. In popular 
language that is as nontechnical as possible, she describes the plant, tells 
where it grows, outlines its geographic distribution, gives details about its 
relationship to other species and frequently adds something about the deriva- 
tion or meaning of its scientific name. Besides these descriptive accounts of 
the different species, there is an introductory chapter concerning the distribu- 
tion and structure of violets in general; a synoptical outline to the American 
species; and, of course, a bibliography. Although the work is not intended as 
a definitive or monographic treatment, its usefulness for scientific reference 
would have been greatly increased if a complete list of synonyms of American 
violets had been included in this section. 

First and last, the Wild Violets of North America is a thing of beauty, and 


‘Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering. By Roland C. Geist. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1943. ix-+-304 pages, illustrations. Price, $3.00. 

*Wild Violets of North America. By Viola Brainerd Baird. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1942. xv-+230 pages; 80 plates in full color by F. Schuyler Mathews and 
numerous text figures. Price, $10.00. 
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Mrs. Baird and the University of California Press are to be congratulated 
on the successful completion of a work so finely conceived and so hand- 
somely executed. I know of no other flower book ever published on the 
Pacific Coast that is so beautiful. May its kind increase! J. T. Hower 


EVOLUTION This is a fascinating book, and one which will appeal to 
or LANpscAPe’ all lovers of the out-of-doors. It deals with the evolution 
of landscape, and was written to open our eyes to the 
wealth of historical material all around us—in the seashore, the plains, the 
hills, the mountains, and the valleys. All technical terms used are carefully 
explained. The author first discusses the formation of primary land features, 
by faulting, volcanic action, and folding of the earth’s crust; and then the 
subsequent erosion or modeling of these features by water in its various forms, 
chemical action, wind, and plants and animals; then the accumulation of 
the sediments thus formed, with their modifications by pressure and heat, 
and the creation of fresh land forms by the upthrust or sinking of the sedi- 
ments. The book contains a wealth of excellent illustrations, both photographs 
and diagrams, mostly representative of familiar scenes in Western North 
America. In fact, one can almost obtain an education in geology merely from 
a study of the illustrations. There is a large bibliography and an index, and 
each section is followed by a selected list of references. A useful chapter on 
the interpretation of topographic maps is included, C. T. Townsenp 


‘Geomorphology. By Norman E. A. Hinds. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1943. 
xi+894 pages, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 
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SIERRA CLUB 


Founded 1892 
Mutts Tower, SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


Tue Purposes oF THE CLuB Are: To explore, enjoy, and render accessible the 

mountain regions of the Pacific Coast; to publish authentic information concerning 

them; to enlist the support and cobperation of the people and the Government in 
preserving the forests and other natural features of the Sierra Nevada 


Joun Mom, President 1892 to 1914 
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Francis P. FARQUHAR, Chairman and Editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin; 
Harriet T. Parsons, Associate Editor; BARBARA BEpDAyN, Davm R. 


Brower, WELDon F. HEALD, CHARLOTTE E. MAvuxK, Marton R. Parsons, 
BLANCHE STALLINGS. 


Assistant Secretary: VirGINIA Fercuson 
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Former Officers and Directors of the 


Sierra Club 


The following lists have been prepared from the secretary's records and from 
early numbers of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Inasmuch as the records of the 
early years of the Club were destroyed in the San Francisco fire in 1906, the 
lists are not perfect. Corrections or additions noted will be gratefully received 


by the secretary 
PRESIDENT 

John Muir...........-+. 1892-1914 Duncan McDuffie........ 1928-1931 
Joseph N. Le Conte...... 1915-1917. Phil S. Bernays.......... 1931-1933 
William E. Colby.......- 1917-1919 ~=@ Francis P. Farquhar..... 1933-1935 
William F. Badé......... 1919-1922 Ernest Dawson .......... 1935-1937 
Clair S. Tappaan........ 1922-1924 Joel H. Hildebrand...... 1937-1940 
Robert M. Price.....-...- 1924-1925 Francis D. Tappaan...... 1940-1941 
Walter L. Huber........- 1925-1927 Walter A, Starr.......... 1941-1943 
Aurelia S. Harwood... ... 1927-1928 Duncan McDuffie........ 1943- 

Vice-PRESIDENT 
Warren Olney Duncan McDuffie........ 1928 
J.C. Branner > ..-..-- 1892—1898* Phil S. Bernays.......... 1928-1931 
Joseph Le Conte Francis P. Farquhar. .... 1931-1933 
Warren Olmey.......---- 1898-1899 Ernest Dawson .......... 1933-1935 
Elliott McAllister. ....... 1899-1904 Walter L. Huber......... 1935-1936 
Alexander C. McAdie...-1904—1913 Joel H. Hildebrand...... 1936-1937 
Vernon L. Kellogg. ----. - 1914-1920 Francis D. Tappaan. ....1937—1940 
Clair S. Tappaan........ 1920-1922 Walter A. Starr.......... 1940-1941 
Walter L. Huber.........- 1922-1925  Bestor Robinson......... 1941-1943 
Aurelia S. Harwood... ... 1925-1927 EE. Stanley Jones......... 1943- 
William H. Wright. ...... 1927-1928 


* During this period there were a First and a Second Vice-President. Record of terms 


incomplete. 
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SECRETARY 
J. H. Senger Robert M. Price 
(Corresponding) ...... 1892-1898 (Recording) .......... 1898-1900 
William D. Armes William E. Colby 
(Recording) ......-...- 1892-1893 (Recording) .......... 1900-1905 
Elliott McAllister William E. Colby........ 1905-1917 
(Recording) .......... 1893-1898 Joseph N. Le Conte...... 1917-1919 
W. R. Dudley William E. Colby........ I9I9Q— 
(Corresponding) ...... 1898-1905 
TREASURER 
Mark B., Kerr Marion R, Parsons. ...... I9I5—I919 
J. H. Senger =} ..... 1892-1896* Joseph N. Le Conte...... I9I9Q—1931 
Warren Olney Walter L. Huber......... 1931-1935 
J. H. Senger............ 1896-1898 Francis P. Farquhar. .. ..1935—1936 
C. B. Bradley..........+. 1898-1899 Walter L. Huber........ 1936- 
Joseph N. Le Conte...... 1899-1915 


* Record of terms incomplete. 


HoNnorRARY PRESIDENT 


Joseph N. Le Conte............ 193I- 


Honorary VICE-PRESIDENTS 


George Davidson ........ 1905-1911 Ray Lyman Wilbur... ...1929— 
Robert Underwood Johnson 1905-1937. Robert G. Sproul........ 1933- 
David Starr Jordan...... 1905-1931 Robert Underwood Johnson 1905-1937 
Gifford Pinchot.......... 1905-1912 +Vernon L. Kellogg....... 1920-1937 
J. Horace McFarland. .. .1912- William H. Wright....... 1936- 
James Bryce ...........-. 1912-1922 Horace M. Albright...... 1937- 
Henry S. Graves......... 1912-1920 +~=—©Frangois E. Matthes...... 1937- 
Alexander G. McAdie....1913-1917. Robert M. Price......... 1938-1940 
Enos A. Mills...........- 1915-1920 Marion R. Parsons...... 1938- 
Stephen T. Mather....... 1916-1930 Duncan McDuffie....... 1941—1943* 
Vernon L. Kellogg... .... 1920-1937. Newton B. Drury........ 1942- 
William B. Greeley... ... 1920-1933 Willis Linn Jepson...... 1942- 
John C. Merriam........ 1923- Joel H. Hildebrand. ..... 1943- 
John Barton Payne...... 1923-1934 Donald B. Tresidder. .. . .1943- 


* Re-elected a Director in 1943. 
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DIRECTORS 


Until 1922 there were nine directors; since then there have been fifteen elected 


annually. 
John Re se aoe baw 1892-1914 
Warren Olney ........--- 1892-1909 
John C. Branner......... 1892— * 
William D. Armes. ...... 1892— * 
J. Henry Senger........- 1892-1898 
Mark B. Kerr..........- 1892— * 
David Starr Jordan...... 1892-1903 
Willard D. Johnson. ..... 1892— * 
Robert M. Price......... 1892— *; 
1898-1900; 1915-1938 
Joseph Le Conte........- * —1898 
Elliott McAllister........ * —1904 
George Davidson ........ * —I910 
Cornelius B. Bradley... .. * —1902 
J. M. Stillman.......... * —1898 
Dorville Libby. .......-... * ~1896 
W. R. Dudley ececcccccce 1898—1909 
Joseph N. Le Conte. ..... 1898-1940 
Clarence L, Cory. ..-.-..-1899—1901 
Walter E. Magee.......- 1899-1900 
William E. Colby . ++ s++++IQOO— 
Warren Gregory......---. 1902-1904 


James S. Hutchinson. ... . 1903-1907 


Alexander G. McAdie. . . .1904—1913 
Edward T. Parsons... ... 1904-1914 
William F. Badé......... 1907-1936 
E. C. Franklin.......... 1909—IQII; 
1913-1914 
Willoughby Rodman. ..... 1909—I9I5 
William C. Morgan...... 1910-1912 
Vernon L. Kellogg. .....-. I9I1I—1920 
Clair S. Tappaan........ 1912-1932 
David P. Barrows. ....... 1914-1915 
Marion R. Parsons. .....- 1914-1938 
Charles P. Douglass. .... . I9I5—1916 
Walter L. Huber........ I9I5— 
Albert H. Allen.........- 1916-1919 
Phil S. Bernays.......--- 19I9Q— 
Payson J. Treat.......-. 1920-1932 
Edith Bridges.........-- 1922-1924 


* Record of terms incomplete. 


Ernest Dawson.......-- 1922-1925 ; 
1926-1937 
Aurelia S. Harwood... ... 1922-1928 
M. Hall McAllister. ...... 1922-1926 
Duncan McDuffie. ...... 1922-1923; 
1925-1926; 1928-1941; 1943- 
Walter Mulford........1922—1923; 
1925-1926 
C. Nelson Hackett... .. ..1923-1924 
Ralph Arthur Chase... ... 1924-1925 
Francis P, Farquhar. ..... 1924— 
Charles 4 Pensa csesves 1924-1925 
William H. Wright. ...... 1925-1931 
Herbert S. Adair........ 1926-1928 ; 
1929-1935 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt. . . .1926—1927 
Caroline E. Tracy cecccese 1927-1928 
Chester H. Rowell. ....... 1928-1933 
Edward Rainey.......--. 1931-1932 
Virginia Best Adams..... 1932-1934 
Francis D. Tappaan + +0 ++ ©1932-1943 
D. Raymond Brothers. . . . 1932-1933 
Mary Vest... .cccccccece 1933-1935 
Lewis F. Clark........- 1933-1943 
Ansel Adams seeeee 0IQ34- 
Bestor Robinson .......- 1935—-1943* 
Joel H. Hildebrand. .... 1935-19438 
Samuel Merrill .........- 1936-1937 
Glen Dawson.......----- 1937- 
Walter A. Starr........-. 1937- 
Oliver Kehrlein.......... 1938— 
Richard M. Leonard. . . .1938—1943* 
E. Stanley Jones. - - -- -- -1940—1941; 
1943- 
David R. Brower. .- - - - -1941-1943* 
Norman B. Livermore, Jr.1941-1943* 
Leland Curtis........--- 1943- 
Charlotte E. Mauk...... 1943- 
Harold E. Crowe......-- 1943- 
Harriet T. Parsons... ...- 1943- 


$ Entered the Armed Forces prior to the 1943 election. 


§ Resigned to enter war work. 
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EpITors OF THE SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN 


The first four numbers of the Sierra Club Bulletin were in charge of the Com- 
mittee on Publications and Communications, Professor J. Henry Senger, 
Chairman. In Volume I, No. 5, January 1895, Professor Cornelius Beach 
Bradley, who was a member of the executive committee of this committee, 
appears as Editor. 


Cornelius Beach Bradley.........- 1895-1897 (Vol. 1, No. 5 to Vol. 2, No. 2) 
Warren Gregory. ......--+++++++ 1898-1899 (Vol. 2, No. 3 to Vol. 2, No. 6) 
David Starr Jordan, Chairman 

JamesS.Hutchineon, Jr, Acst.Ed. f 1900-1903 (Vol. 3, No. 1 to Vol. 4, No. 3) 
James S. Hutchinson, Jr......-..--- 1903—1904( Vol. 4, No. 4 to Vol. 5, No. 2) 
Elliott McAllister. ............--. 1905-1910 (Vol. 5, No. 3 to Vol. 7, No. 4) 
William Frederic Badé.......... 1911-1922 (Vol. 8, No. 1 to Vol. 11, No. 3) 
C. Nelson Hackett............- 1923-1924 (Vol. 11, No. 4 to Vol. 12, No. 1) 
James S. Hutchinson, Jr... ...-2-ccccsccccccccceces 1925 (Vol. 12, No. 2) 
Francis P. Farquhar..............+--+++ 1926- (Vol 12, No. 3 to ) 


Ovutinc COMMITTEE 


William E. Colby........ 1901-1937. Herbert L. Breed........ 1937- 
Edward T. Parsons. ..... 1901-1914 Oliver Kehrlein.......... 1938- 
Arthur I. Street.......... 1901-1902 Norman B. Livermore, Jr. 

Joseph N. Le Conte. ..... 1902-1931 1938-1943 
Clair S. Tappaan........ I91I-1932 Braeme E. Gigas........ 1940-1941 
Angel Adams...........: 1932-1937. Milton Hildebrand....... 1940-1942 
Francis D. Tappaan...... 1932-1937. David R. Brower......-.- 1941-1943 
Richard M. Leonard. ...-.1937-1943 H. Stewart Kimball...... 1942-1943 
Phil S. Bernays........- 1937- 


MANAGER OF THE OUTINGS 


William E. Colby........ 1901-1929 Richard M. Leonard..... 1937-1941 
Francis D. Tappaan...... 1930-1936 Oliver Kehrlein.......... 1942 
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Date 
January, 1893 
June, 1893 
January, 1894 
May, 1894 
January, 1895 
May, 1895 
January, 1896 
May, 1896 
January, 1897 
May, 1897 
January, 1898 
June, 1898 
January, 1899 
June, 1899 
January, 1900 
May, 1900 
February, 1901 
June, 1901 
January, 1902 
June, 1902 
February, 1903 
June, 1903 
January, 1904 
June, 1904 
January, 1905 
June, 1905 
January, 1906 
January, 1907 
June, 1907 
January, 1908 
June, 1908 
January, 1909 
June, 1909 
January, 1910 
June, 1910 
January, 191! 
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59 XII 
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XV 
XVI 
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XX 
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XXIII 
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Publications of the Sierra Club, 1892-1943 


A.—Txue Srerra Crus BuLretin 


Vol. No. 


bv 
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Date 
June, 1911 
January, 1912 
June, 1912 
January, 1913 
June, 1913 
January, 1914 
January, 1915 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
January, 1918 
January, 1919 
January, 1920 
January, 1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


(Beginning with 1928, there has been one volume each year, comprising the magazine 
number and five other numbers corresponding to the bimonthly circulars formerly 
issued. The serial publication numbers were discontinued after No. 62. 
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B.— OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Publica- 
tion No. Title 


1* Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 

4* Map of a Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Yosemite. 
(J. N. Le Conte.) 

5* Map of a Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Kings 
River. (J. N. Le Conte.) 

8* Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast. 
(Mark B. Kerr and R. H. Chapman.) 

12* Map of the Central Portion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
and of the Yosemite Valley. (J. N. Le Conte.) 

21* Ramblings Through the High Sierra. By Joseph Le Conte. 
(Reprinted from S. C. B., 1900, 1:1.) 

A Flora of the South Fork of Kings River. By Alice Eastwood. 


Place Names of the High Sierra. By Francis P. Farquhar. 


A Journal of Ramblings through the High Sierra of California by 
the University Excursion Party. By Joseph Le Conte. 
(Reprinted from the original published in 1875.) 


Guide to the John Muir Trail. By Walter A. Starr, Jr. 
With a Map of the Sierra Nevada. 
(First edition out of print; a new edition in preparation.) 


* Out of print 











